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MODERN PLANT! 
New Marvinol plant, now in p 9 









orti in Company compounds or fabricates 
; in the plastics field. 















UNUSUAL VERSATEITY ! 
Easy to process, Marvinol resin 
may be calendered,fextréded, 
injection tot useg in non- 
“aqueous dis - ormulated 
os vanlesticized. bids. 











WIDE TEMPERATURE RANGE! 
Products made from Marvinol resins 
show less heat deformation than other 
resins .. . offer positive advantages 
in low temperature flexibility. 
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af I Write on your company leitatholed . 
(ra Chemicals Division, The Glenn L. Me 
Baltimore 3, Maryland, 















UNSURPASSED STABI 
A polyvinyl chloride -type 







“A lecder in ressorch, Martin introduced 


toughness ond the first Plastic nose section for aircraft 
less, odorless . . in 1921... . developed the first leak-proof 
... €an give crystal-2 flexible fuel tank, the Mareng cell, .. used as 
brilliont or delicate colors. 
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RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY THE ‘CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY * AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
“BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN” 










































BIGGEST BUSINESS IS RETAILING on Main Street, America. Filling the 
needs of 80 million farm and town folk keeps the ball of prosperity rolling. 
Everybody in town benefits. You do, too. 
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FARMERS hove streamlined production to feed the equivalent of 16 
million more Americans since 1940. Our population is due to increase 
still more. Farmers’ 22 billion dollars in cash, bonds and Main 
Street banks is going into better living—for them, and for you. 
Are you beginning to feel new-customer—new-market and profit—hungry? 
Many businesses were—until they discovered the biggest new mass market 
opportunity of the 20th Century. 
They are finding it under the tank towers, under the town clocks, under 
the new Chamber of Commerce signs—in the Main Street towns of under 
4 25,000. Over half the families in America live there and on the surrounding 
farms. Over 80 million people buy there, enriched by seven years of record 
s farm and town income and the resultant upswing in Main Street econo- 


my, enterprise and prosperity. 

Are you sure you are distributing your selling messages among farm 
and Main Street families in proportion to their number and awakened buying 
power? Join the hundreds of leading advertisers who are making sure 
through the pages of Farm JOURNAL and PATHFINDER. 


Pathfinder Farm Journal 


America’s 2nd Largest News Magazine. BIGGEST in the Country—with 
1st on Main Street with 1,050,000 families 2,700,000 subscriber-families 


3,750,000 Families Who Buy on Main Street 


FARM JOURNAL, INC., Graham Patterson, President 
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Photocopy at POINT-OF-USE 
with DEXIGRAPH! 


Eliminate delays and interruptions in normal routine: 
caused by sending records to a special room or to an out- 
side source for copying. Photocopy right at point-of-use 
with Dexigraph and your records never leave the spot where 
they are needed, are accessible for use at all times. With 
Dexigraph you can copy records and return them to active 
circulation, or to your files, in a few seconds. The possibil- 
ity of loss or misplacement is reduced. Privacy and protec- 
tion is assured for valuable and confidential papers. 
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Dexigraph is the only photocopy camera specifically de. 
signed for point-of-use operation. It is easily moved, re- 
quires no more space than a small desk—yet copies hun- 
{ dreds of records an hour. Just plug it into any convenient 
| outlet. No special wiring or plumbing of any kind is re- 


quired. An automatic electric timer makes Dexigraph sim- 
ple for anyone to operate. 
: Find out how point-of-use photocopying with Dexigraph 
4 can help you. Write for free descriptive folder. Photo Rec- 
ords Division, Room 173, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY—USE PHOTOGRAPHY 
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Drivers Everywhere Say... 


YOU CAN’T BEAT 
CHEVROLET TRUCKS! 


New Advance-Design 
Trucks Are Better 
from Every Angle! 


G 
Stylng Brother, it sure 


looks good for business . . . from 
every angle! Look at this pick- 
up—streamlined from headlight 
to tail light. Advance-Design 
makes the difference! 


Fedlunes Here are finer 


features from every stand- 
point . . . Synchro-Mesh 4- 
speed transmissions - Hypoid 
rear axles with splined axle 
hub connection - Improved 
Valve-in-Head engine - Uni- 
weld, all-steel cab construction 
* Super-strength frames - 
Heavier springs - Specially- 
designed brakes - MANY 
MORE, including steering col- 
umn gearshift control and 
foot-operated parking brake 
on 3-speed transmission models! 





Choose Chevrolet Thucks 
for Tnangpotlilion Unlimilé/ 
Fhuces Here’s an angle 


Cab Look at it any way 


you like, you can’t top the 
cab that “breathes"* for 
comfort! Fresh, clean, cool air 
is drawn in and used air 
forced out! Air is heated in 
cold weather. The cab's Flexi- 
Mounted, too— 
cushioned on. 
rubber—with a 
fully- adjustable 
seat and all-round 
visibility with rear 
corner windows!* 





*Fresh air heating and ventilating system and 
rear-corner windows optiona! af extra cost. 


that really counts! Chevrolet CH EVROLET 
trucks are the lowest-price —and ONLY Chiro = 


trucks in the volume field! . . . 


See them at your dealer's. ‘3 FURST H 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Mofors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Fine Coatings Bring Lifelong Beauty 
Te Silverware Chests 

Made By Rock Manufacturing Company 
Stoughton, Mass. 


For the “heirloom look” on wood 


... Monsanto finishes! 


ji HEIRLOOM look of luxury comes with the fine Monsanto 


finish on this exquisite wood chest. Rock Manufacturing 


Company, specified and got a job-tested finish scientifically 


designed to last a lifetime in this setting for silver. 


The same painstaking technical care is taken with every one 


of Monsanto’s coatings for wood. Properties are specifically 


developed from the quality appearance and sales appeal of 


this chest lacquer to the high impact resistance of bowling 


pin lacquers. 


For fabrics, metals, paper and leather... as well as wood... 


Monsanto scientists have developed 15,000 different formu- 


lations. Each will do a special industrial job exactly right. 


Businessmen everywhere are invited to send the coupon for 


information or technical help. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Merrimac Div. 








e Department WBM17, Boston 49, Mass. 

e [) Please send me information on Monsanto coat- 
ings for uy Kus & oie Oe 

° C] f am enclosing a letter on my requirements for 
@ coating. 

” Name Title 

. Company _ 

° Address A i, j 

bad City __ State 





SERVING | INDUSTRY - « « WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS» PLASTICS 
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When George W. Mason works anc 
talks, he likes to chew on a cigar. Som 
times, consequently, his words are har 
to understand. But his associates and 
competitors in the auto and appliance 
industries know that his terse sentence 
generally make crystal-clear. sense. 

Mason speaks for the auto industry, 

not only as president of Nash-Kelvina 
tor Corp., but also as president of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Assn. H¢ 
took the association office early in 1946, 
has handled it in typical fashion—saying 
little, and sawing wood. Last weck 
Mason’s A.M.A., adding up years of 
statistics, pointed to a milestone: The 
U.S. auto industry had built its 100, 
000,000th vehicle. 
e Beginnings—Mason saw the _ begin 
nings of the modern auto industry at 
Studebaker, Dodge, and Maxwell. Wal 
ter P. Chrysler thought enough of him 
to make him the first works manager of 
Chrysler Corp. in 1921. 

Mason switched from autos to refrig- 
eration in 1926, when he joined Cop« 
land Products, Inc., as vice-president; a 
year later he was elected president. He 
became president of Kelvinator in 1928; 
before long that venerable refrigeration 
concern had quadrupled its output. 

The late auto-maker Charles W. 
Nash was aging and looking around for 
a right hand. His choice was Mason. 
To get Mason he had to get Kelvinator; 
in 1936 the companies were merged as 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., under Mason’s 
presidency. Mason spent a few years re- 
building Nash operations. At the end 
he’ had a bustling, profitable company. 
e Long Climb—From a North Dakota 
farmboy to today’s automotive emi- 
nence is a long way—about as long as 
the distance between his first job, pull- 
ing mustard at 50¢ a week, and today’s 
four-figure-per-week income. Now, at 
57, Mason would rather look ahead— 
to his own company’s new, cars (due 
in a few months), and to the ever-grow- 
ing importance of the auto industry. 


—Complete story on automobile production starts 
on page 26. Cover painting by Ralph Iligan 
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Don’t let it bother you if business drags a little here and there. These 
are the dog days. 








But keep a close eye on sales and production from now on. The regular 
fall upturn should be starting soon. The way business responds will be a 
tipoff on what's ahead for the rest of 1948 and early 1949. 

The last quarter makes or breaks the year for retailers—and for many 
manufacturers. 


It will be doubly important this year. Inventories of finished goods 
are heavy up and down the line (BW-Aug.7'48,p22). If they don’t move, 
plenty of businessmen will wind up holding goods they don’t want. 


7 
You hear a lot of deflation talk these days. Most of it is just an echo 
of the price break in agricultural commodities (page 90). 








But farm prices aren’t the only weak spots on the boom. 
In textiles and shoes, the standoff between buyers and sellers drags on. 
Production in these lines is off significantly. 


Sales of some of the heavy appliances probably will suffer when con- 
sumer credit regulation comes back. So will jewelry. 


Cotton textile men curse the glowing crop prospects. 





Two weeks ago all signs pointed to an early pickup in business. Then 
the government forecast a 15.2-million bale crop (BW-Aug. 1 4’48,p9). 

Now buyers are holding back their orders. They hope the prospect of 
an outsize surplus of fiber will force prices down. 

Some of the big mills are quietly trimming prices on individual items. 
But they balk at a general scaledown. Rather than that, they would cut 
production. 








If you want to keep a running check on the textile industry, watch the 
bidding on military contracts. Recent invitations brought heavy oversub- 
scriptions—especially for hosiery and underwear. 

On the hosiery contracts, the government got bids from jobbers as well 
as from mills. That shows there’s a sizable inventory floating around. 
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Worsted producers are holding their breath these days. 





They have just hiked prices about 5% on their spring lines for next 
year. That’s flying in the face of the sales figures. Volume in men’s clothing 
has begun to slip lately. 

And now, Dan River Mills says that it won’t up prices on its spring line 
of rayon suitings. 

Rayon producers are making a big play for the summer suit business. 
The widening price gap between rayon and tropical worsted will help them. 

Actually, a jump of only 5% is a sign of uneasiness among the worsted 
men. The trade had figured on considerably more than that. But American 
Woolen set the pattern with an eye on lagging retail sales. Other producers 
fell more or less in line. 





The biggest prop under business now is government spending for arms 
and European aid. 


President Truman’s midyear budget review forecasts a national defense 
program of $12.1-billion in the fiscal year ending next June. Foreign aid 
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BUSINESS WEEK is down for about $7-billion. That makes $19-billion altogether—almost 
$4-billion more than the government spent in fiscal 1948. ‘ 
AUGUST 21, 1948 
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Truman says the budget will run a deficit of $1.5-billion in the coming 
year. The Republicans say there will be a surplus—maybe as much as 
$6-billion. 

Truman undoubtedly is underestimating the tax take at present income 


levels (page 15). The Republicans are doing some fast bookkeeping with | 
$3-billion transferred from last year’s surplus to this year’s budget. 


As far as business is concerned, it doesn’t matter. 


The important thing for the businessman is simply this: For some time 
anyway, the Treasury won’t have a surplus big enough to be an important 
weapon against inflation. 
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® 
The boom in homebuilding is going stronger than ever. 





Builders started work on 94,000 new dwellings in July. That’s a couple 
of thousand less than June. But it’s almost 13,000 over last year. 

July was the fourth month with more than 90,000 starts. For the first 
seven months of the year, starts came to 550,000. If builders hold that pace i 
they will put up 900,000 to 950,000 units this year. 

: The temporary lapse of Title VI federal mortgage insurance didn’t 

| make much difference in building. But that doesn’t mean that the real estate 

boom can run without mortgage money. 

/ Recordings of nonfarm mortgages hit $5.7-billion in the first half of 7 
L 





1948. That’s 8% over 1947 and 20% over 1946. 
. e 

H The railroads are coming back to the Interstate Commerce Commission j 
for another rate hike—7% this time. 








Increases already granted have shoved rates about 44% over wartime 
levels. And the new request won’t be the end of the line. There is another 
round of wage hikes coming up for the roads. 

As soon as the wage issue is settled, the roads will tack still another : 


request onto the 7% plea. j 
e 


Railroad men aren't at all sure that higher rates will solve their prob- 
lems. Traffic may fall off more than revenue rises. 
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There has been a definite drop in L.C.L. traffic since rates started going 
up. The roads were losing money on L.C.L. and so they don’t mind that. 
But total carloadings are also running a little behind last year. By con- 
trast, truck operators show more than a 10% gain this year. 
* 
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Most consumers still keep ahead of the income-outgo game. t 





Last year’s price rises made a dent in their incomes. But the Federal 
Reserve Survey of Consumer Finances (page 23) shows that two out of three 
' still managed to put something by from 1947 incomes. 1: 
That means there’s a big cushion under buying power—even at today’s 
prices. But marketing men will want to take a closer look at the figures. 





A good 35% of the demand for hard goods came from consumers with 
incomes of less than $3,000. So did 40% of the demand for other consumer 
goods. But this group did comparatively little saving. Many of its members 
drew down their savings or went into debt. 

PAGE 10 That kind of demand dries up in a hurry when income starts to shrink. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 21, 1948, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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| FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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*Preliminary, week ended August 14th. 


+Revised. 
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1945 1946 1947 1948 “aa 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . "1943 41947 1940 1844 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity). ............ cece cece cece eeeeeneees 95.0 94.9 93.1 92.8 97.3 
Pee OB UO ENOD SINE THON og 56 noe ccc een ce ccccccccieescese 112,102 +108,864 120,741 $3,501 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $24,141 $25,227 $26,063 $15,724 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ................00 0c ceeeeee 5,318 5,319 5,197 4,923 3,130 
ne ee I CE MDS on soc cdg cansccacescececoncecceces 5,507 5,505 5,444 5,159 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms). ...........2s cc eeeeeeceeeeeees 2,026 +2,078 1,963 1,966 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 80 81 81 84 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. 2... 2... cece eee eee ees 67 68 66 67 52 
rr MN GUNNS rion glue k aiacwodines dehncescoebecgcadde $27,966 $27,922 $27,959 $28,223 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ + 16% +7% —5 % —2% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)................22eeeeeeeeee 103 116 91 78 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..................--. 428.0 428.1 431.2 421.4 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). . . 279.2 +281.2 275.6 268.3 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). .. 355.3 354.8 382.9 374.5 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Steel, tom)... ........ccccceccccccccccccseesens $93.55 $93.55 $80.27 $75.41 $56.73 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom)............e cece cece reece eeeenees $43.16 $43.16 $41.33 $37.92 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).........2 60. cece cece eee ees 23.500¢ 23.215¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (Ramess City, bu.)........... 2 2c cccccccccccccccccscccccsccecccess $2.16 $2.12 $2.21 $2.29 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).... 2.2... 0 cece eeee ccc encccceeeccces 5.78¢ 5.79¢ 5.70¢ 6.32¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............. 222s eeeeeeee 31.33¢ 31.75¢ 33.63¢ 34.38¢ 13.94¢ 
Weems Gane (Pew York, By)... .. 2... 2 cece ccecccvccccccccccvccccseveee $1.789 $1.784  $1.965  $1.702 $1.28] 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............cceececccccvees 23.67¢  24.80¢  24.30¢ 15.26¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..........-.+eeeeeeeeeeees 125.5 126.4 127.9 122.9 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.44% 3.42% 3.37% 3.16% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)............++++00+ 2.85% 2.84% 2.81% 2.56% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)..............++- 14% 14% 14% =14-14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 14% 138% 13% 1% 41-§% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. ...........+-+-+++e0 46,703 46,777 46,427 46,574 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.............-++++e0 63,032 63,168 62,857 63,513 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. ............+++- 14,819 14,627 14,481 12,238 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks.............. 26.0 - esse eee econ 1,545 1,540 1,820 1,975 ++1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... .. 34,652 35,023 34,656 38,588 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. ............-.++-+eeeeeeees 4,341 4,341 4,300 4,228 ++4,303 
I A ne BIR gio oso dea nic occ cet covesecees cdenEES 1,050 780 950 779 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding... ........cccccccccccccccccccccces 22,064 21,897 22,139 22,494 2,265 


8Date for “Latest Week’’ on each series on request, 


ttEstimate (B.W .—Jul.12’47,p.16). 
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Calls for EXPERIENCED FABRICATING 
and ERECTING SKILL Large buildings, such as huge industrial plants, 


bridges, and airport facilities, present no problem to Allied estimators. 
They estimate production and erecting costs on such projects every day. 
Engineers in charge of this kind of industrial construction 
know that their plans and specs will be carefully followed. 
Send your job to Allied for estimates on both fabricating and 
erecting your structural steel. 
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Two views of casting 
plant, Hillside, Illinois, 
Aluminum Company 
of America. Fabricated 
and erected by the 3 
plants of Allied Struc- 
tural Steel Companies. 
2000 Tons. 
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STRUCTURAL FABRICATING PLANTS 
WORKING AS ONE HUGE OPERATION 


PLANTS @ CLINTON BRIDGE WORKS, 101 S. Second St., Clinton, lowa 
e@ GAGE STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., 3123-41 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 8, Iill. 
e@ MIDLAND STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., 1300-20 S. 54th Ave., Cicero 50, Ill. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





DEWEY IS WONDERING what to do 
about Taft—next year. 

Congress in general doesn’t look 
like much of a problem. The Dewey team thinks it 
will have the House pretty well lined up. The same 
goes for the first-termers who make up the core of 
the G.O.P. majority in the Senate. 

But Taft is his own man, no easy cog in a 
Dewey machine. Yet he’s the natural leader for the 
Senate next year; by common consent he was the 
leader of the whole party until Philadelphia. 

And already Taft is making it plain that he 
reserves the right to oppose Dewey where their 
principles differ. 

So Dewey is thinking over this harsh political 
choice: 

Shall he acknowledge Taft’s standing and deal 
with him on the issues as they come up? That would 
involve a constant risk of friction in the smooth 
legislative operation that has been a Dewey trade- 
mark in New York. Or — 

Shall he try to block Taft outright at the start 
of the session by openly putting up a Dewey candi- 
date for leader? This would be a high-stakes gam- 
ble; victory would insure clear sailing for Dewey's 
program, but defeat could threaten White House 
control of the new government. 

There’s an added difficulty in a showdown 
with Taft: finding a suitable opponent. Sen. Lodge 
of Massachusetts would best fill the bill: At 46 he 
has a future in a new administration; he’s an inter- 
nationalist; and he has 10 years’ service—as much 
as Taft. 

On the other hand, Lodge has no relish for 
such a contest. 





Of course, Dewey may not have to face up to 
this decision, after all. As we have suggested be- 
fore (BW-Jul.17'48,p15), the voters might take 
the problem out of his hands by electing a Demo- 
cratic majority to the Senate in November. 


THE DEWEY PROGRAM is already certain to 
be in cooperative hands in the House. 

To be Speaker of the House of Representatives 
under a president of his own party has always been 
Joe Martin’s real aspiration. So Dewey has no wor- 
ries about the House being kept in line. 

You can even expect the obstreperous Taber 
and Knutson to behave next year. Both men have 
assured Dewey they intend to work with him—that 
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the cutting up they have done under the Demo- 
crats was just their idea of proper minority tactics. 

So there's a lot of legislation which deadlocked 
in the 80th Congress that Dewey will put through 
the 81st Congress. 

Probable examples: higher minimum wage; 
federal grants-in-aid for education, health, housing, 
and science; broadened social security; tax reform. 


THE BUDGET BUREAU had to do some fancy 
figuring to come up with a midyear financial pre- 
diction pessimistic enough to satisfy Truman. 

A month ago (BW-Jul.17'48,p16), the bureau 
adding-machine operators told Truman that fed- 
eral revenues and expenses would just about bal- 
ance out in the current fiscal year. 

That ammunition was of the wrong caliber for 
Truman’s gunning at Congress. So the bookkeepers 
sharpened their pencils, made some “‘policy deci- 
sions,’’ and came up with a deficit of $1 Y2-billion. 

Here’s how they did it: 

(1) They counted as expenses $942-million 
for veterans that Congress turned down this year 
but which Truman hopes to ask for again in Janu- 
ary before Dewey comes in. 

(2) They ignored the lag between the time 
Paul Hoffman’s ECA O.K.’s a purchase and the 
time the Treasury pays for it. Result: Published 
spending estimates include more than a $500-mil- 
lion that actually won’‘t be paid out until next fiscal 
year. 

(3) They held their revenue estimates to 
$40.7-billion by figuring income taxes receipts on a 
base of $200-billion annual personal income (it’s 
running at a $212-billion rate now, and rising). 


All in all, the realistic prospect for fiscal ‘49 
is for a $3-billion to $4-billion surplus. 

Sen. Millikin, of course, calls it a $6-billion to 
$7-billion surplus. That’s because he still takes 
seriously that paper transfer he cooked up to count 
$3-billion of 1948’s huge surplus as 1949 revenue. 

Even counted straight, however, the prospec- 
tive surplus leaves the G.O.P. room to retire a little 
debt and still cut some excise taxes. However, as 
we've said before, personal income taxes won't 
change. 


GADFLY OF THE CABINET is turning out to 
be Commerce Secretary Sawyer—who was as- 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 








sumed to be a ho-hum nominee when Truman 
brought him in from Ohio to replace Harriman. 

These days, nearly anywhere you turn you 
find Sawyer in somebody’s hair—sometimes it’s his 
Democratic colleagues’, sometimes Republican con- 
gressmen’s. 

A couple of his current enterprises: 

(1) Campaigning for lower grain exports to 
Europe. He thinks the U. S. housewife ought to get 
the benefit, in prices, of whopping crops. (This is a 
nuisance to Agriculture Secretary Brannan, who is 
boosting European shipments from grain he will be 
swamped with anyway, under the price-support 
law.) 

(2) Needling Rep. Ploeser, the small business- 
man’s advocate, who had complained about steel 
exports. 

Wrote Sawyer: ‘’| appreciate greatly your will- 
ingness to disclose to me your amazement that 
Sweden imported 286,560 tons... . | think you 
can relax and face the situation with a certain de- 
gree of calmness when | explain [that exports this 
year are lower]. . . . You will agree with me that 
only the valor of ignorance would suggest as a solu- 
tion to the problem that we completely eliminate 
exports... .” 

& 

THE TAFT-HARTLEY VOTING RECORD is 
slipping into third place among factors determining 
who gets union labor support for Congress. 

Prices and housing, in that order, are the 
issues both C.1.0.-P.A.C. and A.F.L. are looking 
at before endorsing congressional candidates. 

And it’s in the congressional contests that the 
unions are going to spend their money this year; 
they can’t work up much interest in the Truman- 
Dewey race. 

& 

Even for the House contests, there isn’t going 
to be much union money to spend; under Taft- 
Hartley, unions have to collect political contribu- 
tions, dollar by dollar, from individual workers. 

So both P.A.C. and A.F.L. are concentrating 
their funds on beating Republicans they think can 
be beaten. 

A.F.L. has a list of 125 districts where the 
G.O.P. won in ‘46 but where Democrats have won 
at least once since 1932. 

C.1.0.’s list is smaller—about 70. Phil Mur- 
ray’s strategists listed districts that went Republi- 
can by 55% or less last time, then crossed off 
those where C.1.0. has few members. 

The big problem both union groups face: 


=; 


Many of the districts they have picked have ~ een 
invaded by Wallace Progressive Party candicate;: 
who will split the New Deal vote (BW-Aug. | 4’ 48 
p16). 

On the Senate side, both A.F.L. and C!.0 
have tagged five sitting Republicans for defect— 
Brooks in Illinois, Robertson in Wyoming, Rever 
comb in West Virginia, Ball in Minnesota, Buck jr 
Delaware. Progressives complicate the Senate situ 
ation, too—in Illinois and Minnesota. 


THIS IS SHOWDOWN WEEK on draft defer. 
ments. 

The National Resources Planning Board ha: 
put on Truman’s desk a proposed executive orde; 
giving it final authority over industria! and techn: 
cal deferments. The order would channel appeals 
from local draft board decisions to committees of 
experts run by NSRB. 

Gen. Hershey doesn’t trust experts. He thinks 
in terms of preservation of the family and how your 
neighbors look at it, rather than manpower utiliza 
tion. So he is trying to block NSRB’s order, keep 
the appeals machinery inside his own shop (BW 
Jul.17'48 p15). 

Truman already has a congressional O.K. t< 
back NSRB; both the House and Senate military 


committees recommended Resources Board review 


WHO WILL BEAT WHOM to the punch in 
coming up with the idea of a big-name commission 
to tackle the whole spies-Reds loyalty mess? 

Defense Secretary Forrestal has been urging 
Truman to appoint some people like Justice Rob- 
erts and Judge Learned Hand; now this looks like a 
way to take the play away from the Thomas com 
mittee circus. 

The same idea is being hashed over at Albany 
by Dewey people as a way to cash in politically on 
the public concern—and maybe get some consid- 
ered conclusions that Dewey may be able to use 


next year. 
© 


e Rep. McCormack’s bill to coin a 7¢ piece is 
catching on with coin-machine venders. But cash 
iers point out that you can’t make change with it; 
they suggest 2’2¢—"‘hafnik’’—and 12/2¢—"bit” 
—coins instead... . 

@ Trend: Of ECA’s first $1-billion authorizations 
12% went for recovery items, the rest for relief 
Last week's ratio was 25% for recovery. 
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Pork trimming, boning and loin pulling table of stainless steel. 





From “on the hoof” to “on your table” 
The Meat Packing Industry Guards Quality and Purity 


The American people ... comprising less than 6% of the 
earth’s population...eat approximately 25% of the world’s 
meat. 

Daily, droves of hogs, cattle and sheep are turned into 
cuts for the housewife by approximately four thousand 
meat packing companies spread from coast to coast. 

At every step in killing, dressing, chilling, storing and 
transporting meat, packers maintain stringent inspections 
to assure product purity... 

In addition, continuous advances characterize the indus- 
try’s processing and packaging, as exemplified by appetiz- 
ing arrays of easy-to-fix, savory meat products. 

And credit the meat packers for outstanding innovations 
... the refrigerator car, for example... and the conveyor 
system now used throughout industry to move material 
past workers. 

For years the technical staffs of International Nickel have 
cooperated with equipment designers, engineers, metal- 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. Sew vors sn. 


lurgists, research and operations men in the meat packing 
industry on a wide range of metal problems. To this extent 
they have contributed to the continuing improvements in 
performance of meat processing equipment. 

Through this and comparable experience gained in tech- 
nical service throughout industry, International Nickel has 
accumulated a eal of useful information on the prope rties, 

treatment, fabrication and performance of engineering 
alloy steels, stainless steels, 
nickel silver, cupro-nickel and other alloys containing 
nickel. This information is yours for the asking. Write for 


cast irons, brasses, bronzes, 


“List A” of available publications. 
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IDEAL DAMPING AGENT FOUND | 
IN NEW G-E SILICONE OIL! 
, 
I 
i 
~ | é ( 
Lame PRG iicones can help you }\ ' 
Sa ~ } \ pf 
a a 
Does your production or product require chemically inert, { 
high-heat-resistant materials? Then we suggest you investi- 
gate amazing new General Electric silicones. 
The automobile industry has experimented for years with 
viscous damping systems that would eliminate motor vibra- ; 
tions at critical speeds. But a sufficiently stable damping fluid ! 
—one that did not change viscosity with temperature changes 
and that did not break down under heavy shear loads—was 
lacking. Now motor engineers have found that new G-E sili- ( 
cone oils are ideal for this application. 
These viscous silicone oils remain stable within a tempera- 
ture range of —55 to 300 F. Already they are being used in : 
vibration damping systems for passenger cars and heavier j | 
diesel-driven equipment. ‘ 
Put G-E Silicones to Work for You | 
| Have you heard about G-E silicone resins? These materials 
; are unequalled for electrical insulation and other applica- ( 
tions where extremes of temperature must be overcome. When available for syn- | 
e | thetic enamels applicable to many products, these resins will make possible a | 
; 


finish with characteristics of durability never before achieved. 
WANT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT G-F SILICONES? Let’s talk over your production | 

4 | problem. You'll be amazed at the versatility of these materials. Chemical Depart- 

ment, General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


* rea. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Please address inquiries about G-E silicones to Resin and Insulation Materials 
Division, Chemical Department, General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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What 528 Management Men Think of Taft-Hartley Law 


In its first full year the law: 


Hasn’t changed plant labor relations. . 
Has eased plant labor relations... ... 
Has made labor problems tougher. . . . 


The law: 


Should be kept, but amended....... 
re 
Shomee we wepesied................. 


No opinion 


FEEL about the Taft-Hartley 
law, now that it has been in 
effect for a full year? 

Have plant labor relations been easier, 
or more troublesome, under the law? 

What changes, if any, do practical 

labor relations men consider necessary 
to make the 'T-H law work better? 
e The Answers—Business Week sought 
answers to those important current ques- 
tions in a poll of 528 labor relations di- 
rectors last week. The group selected 
represents a cross-section of manufac- 
turing industries located in 15 cities 
and !3 industrial states. Their com- 
panies employ 433,465 workers—two- 
thirds of them members of unions. 

Business Week found that: 

(1) By and large, the men who han- 
dle industrial labor relations like the 
T-H law, although half think it needs 
some changes. 

(2) They believe the law is being ad- 
ministered fairly. 

(3) It hasn’t had much effect on most 
plant labor relations so far. 

(4) Three out of four labor relations 
men polled would like to see the T-H 
law bolstered by compulsory arbitration 
of national emergency disputes that out- 
live T-H mediation and fact-finding. 

(5) The same percentage—but not 
the same group—favors a ban on indus- 
try-wide strikes that threaten the na- 
tional economy. 

(6) And about half of those polled 
would like to see industry-wide bargain- 
ing barred under federal labor laws. 
¢ The Significance—Answers given by 
the sampling can be regarded as a fair 
measure of what management generally 
thinks of the T-H law. 

Management won a 12-year fight for 
labor-law recognition when Congress 
adopted the Labor Management Rela- 
tions (Taft-Hartley) Act of 1947. Un- 
der it, the boss got new rights and re- 
sponsibilities; unions lost a few of the 


fir DOES MANAGEMENT 


It’s being administered: 


privileges they had gained through the 
old Wagner act (BW—Jun.28'47,p15). 
e Bided Time—The law went into ef- 
fect on Aug. 22, 1947. Management 
had some forebodings then about what 
might happen to established labor rela- 
tions. Most employers were cautious. 
Almost all thought the T-H law eventu- 
ally would prove to be a good law. But 
there was a strong element of experi- 
ment in the law’s intent to regulate ac- 
tivities of unions. So management men 
bided their time before taking a crit- 
ical look at the operation of the new 
law; they agreed that labor and manage- 
ment would have to live together under 
T-H for at least a vear betore a sound 
evaluation of the law could be made. 

The first anniversary of the effective 

date of the labor law falls this week- 
end. However, most bosses made up 
their minds long ago on the T-H law. 
e What About the Law Itself?—Busi- 
ness Weck’s opinion researchers found 
that only seven of the 528 labor rela- 
tions men interviewed are wholly dissat- 
isied with the T-H law. That number 
—less than 1% —would like to see the 
T-H law repealed. Of the others, 222 
(42%) believe the law should stay on 
the books just as it is; 263 (50%) think 
it should be amended. Another 36 said 
they hadn’t decided yet. 

Labor relations heads of 125 com- 
panies (24%) credit the T-H law with 
making life easier for them. In 14 com- 
panies (3%), labor relations have be- 
come tougher since the law went into 
effect. And, significantly, the law hasn’t 
made any appreciable difference in the 
labor relations of 388 companies (73%). 
e What About NLRB?—The majority 
of the men in charge of plant labor re- 
lations believe the law is being admin- 
istered in “a fair and proper way” by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
(A common management complaint dur- 
ing the Wagner act era was that NLRB 
was partial to unions.) 





Scuk ote ce 73% In a fair and proper way by NLRB.............. 74% 
= Sy A CONES ES 24 Unfairly, or not as Congress intended............ 8 
a Pee 3 0 SE ee ene eee 
It could be improved by adding: 

eer ho eee 50 i rere ee 75 
Pe erry 42 A ban on industry-wide strikes.................. 75 
Rn eee 1 An industry-wide bargaining ban............... 53 
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Only 42 (8%) of those interviewed 
said that they don’t like the way the 
NLRB is now operating. More than half 
of these were speaking of their experi 
ences in plants employing 250 or less. 
e What Changes, If Any?—Only halt 
of those interviewed said they thought 
the T-H law should be amended. But 
more than that percentage favored one 
or more of a number of additions to the 
law which have been proposed: 

Compulsory arbitration of national 
emergency disputes, if mediation and 
fact-finding fail, is favored by 398 of 
those polled (75%). This proposal got 
heavier support from labor relations men 
in small companies than in the bigger 
ones (it’s the bigger companies that are 
more likely to be caught up in compul- 
sory arbitration). ; 

An industry-wide strike ban is favored 
by 396 labor relations men (75%). Big 
and little companies regard this proposal 
in about the same way. 

An industry-wide bargaining ban is 

favored by 278 (53%) of the group 
polled. Again, sentiment of the small 
and large companies was just about the 
same. 
@ The Craft-Union Problem—The vote 
split about even between “‘ves” and “no”’ 
on the currently important question: 
Should craft unions have the right to 
petition for representation as a separate 
bargaining unit in plants where an in- 
dustrial union now has sole baigaining 
rights? 

Of those polled, 204 (39%) voted 
aye, while 212 (40%) answered no. 
(Others expressed no opinion on this 
one.) The significance was in the break- 
down of the vote. This showed: Craft 
union bargaining units are favored by 
42% of all the companies polled with 
250 or fewer employees; they are op- 
posed by 45% of all the big companies 
that employ more than 250. 

e Affidavits and Notices—The T-H re- 
quirement that union officers must sign 
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non-Communist afhdavits was endorsed 
by 448 respondents (85% of the sam- 
pling). Only 46 labor relations directors 
(9%) said the affidavits shouldn’t be 
required. 

And 436 (83%) agreed with the T-H 

tule that both employers and unions 
must file notices when a labor dispute 
exists. 
e Behind the Statistics—Actually, experi- 
ence under the T-H law is something 
that can’t be expressed entirely in sta- 
tistics. So the labor-relations bosses were 
asked a direct question: Why do you 
think the T-H law has eased labor re- 
lations in your plant? Or: Why do you 
think the law has made them more 
troublesome? 

The answers were classified and tabu- 
lated. Here’s what the 125 who reported 
better labor relations said were the 
reasons: 

(1) The law has made labor-manage- 
ment negotiations easier and_ has 
brought about greater harmony and co- 
operation (43 answers, 34% of the 125 
respondents). 

(2) The law has made labor and its 
leaders more reasonable, more respon- 








WHO WAS POLLED 


What Business Week’s poll 
of 528 labor relations directors 
reveals is an indication of what 
management as a whole thinks 
about the Taft-Hartley law. 
Here’s why: 

e The 525 people interviewed 
are the top men in charge of 
labor relations in their plants— 
personnel managers, labor rela- 
tions directors, vice-presidents 
in charge of labor, and, in a 
few instances, company presi- 
dents. 

e Their plants (250 of them 
employing 250 or fewer per- 
sons, 278 employing more than 
250) are located in 15 cities in 
13 important industrial states. 
Their geographic location was 
chosen according to the distri- 
bution of manufacturing indus- 
try in the United States. 

e The industries represented 
are metal working (36%), 
chemical processing (17%), 
food processing (15%), metal 
producing (6%), lumber (5%), 
textile (¢%), and other manu- 
facturing (17%). 

e More than two-thirds of the 
433,465 workers in the plants 
are union members (38% 
AF.L., 35% C.1.O.). 

A scientific opinion-research 
method was used. 











sible, and less aggressive (37, or 30%). 

(3) The law has balanced the bar- 
gaining power and the nights of unions 
and management (16, or 13%). 


(4) It has helped management find’ 


its rights, and has put management in a 
stronger bargaining position (16, or 
13%). 

(5) Management, no longer muzzled, 
can speak its grievances, and talk more 
frankly to workers (12, or 10%). 

(6) Labor now recognizes the ex- 
istence of certain rules which govern it, 
and by which it has to abide (12, or 
10%). 

(7) Business is running more 
smoothly since the law prevents strikes, 
or shortens their duration (10, or 8%). 

(8) The law eliminates the power 
which labor held under the now illegal 
closed-shop contract (5, or 4%). 

(9) It sets up specific machinery for 
solving disputes, so that both manage- 
ment and labor know where they stand 
(5, or 4%). 

(10) The law has helped drive left- 
wing unions or union members from 
the plant (3, or 2%). 

In the above listing, the number of 

mentions exceeds the number for whom 
labor relations were eased because more 
than one comment was made by some 
of those polled. 
e Dissents—What about the 14 labor 
relations men (eight of them in com- 
panies employing more than 250 per- 
sons) who reported the T-H_ law 
toughened labor problems? Here are 
some reasons: 

“Men refuse to sign a contract in 
conformity with the new law. They in- 
sist on a closed-shop clause.” 

“The union suspects that manage- 
ment wants to weaken organized labor 
by throwing obstacles in the path of 
union-shop agreements.” 

“The law is not generally accepted, 
and therefore causes trouble.” 

“The law is always being referred to 
by the union and a great deal of dis- 
cussion has resulted.” And a_ similar 
comment: “More time has to be spent 
with the unions now, more conferences, 
taking up union dues, etc.” And still 
another: “Ignorance of the provisions of 
the law [has] made labor relations more 
troublesome.” 

“Men try to get around the various 
provisions of the law—the closed-shop 
clause, for example.” 

“fOur] Communist-dominated union 
resents and defies the law.” 

And finally: “The effect of the T-H 
law has been overrated. It hasn’t helped 
management as much as it was adver- 
tised, nor has it hurt labor. Doing busi- 
ness with a left-wing union, we had a 
hard time fighting off attempts by the 
local to get us to agree on clauses which 
would circumvent the law. This year’s 
negotiations were the hardest we ever 

had.” 





Alaskan Pioneer 


New company, backed by 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber and 
American Viscose, gets virgin 
timber tract in Tongass forest. 


Nowadays,- when somebody 
“Timber!” a lot of people in the pulp- 
wood industry are likely to jump. But 
last fall, when the U. S. Forest Servic 
did the yelling, nothing happened. [he 
timber the service wanted to sell was 
in the wilderness of southeastern Alaska, 
in the Tongass National Forest (B\\- 
Sep.6'47,p18). 

e Buyer No. 1—Now after several false 
starts, the Forest Service has a_ taker, 
Ketchikan Pulp & Paper Co. has signed 
a 50-year contract to buy 1.5-billion 
cu. ft. of Tongass pulp timber, and set 
up a pulp mill that will cost between 
$20-million and $30-million. It ha 
plunked down $100,000 to prove 
means business. 

Back of Ketchikan are Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co., of Bellingham, 
Wash., and American Viscose Corp., 
big consumer of high alpha pulp. 

American Viscose’s role in the deal 

should be a clew to where most of the 
wood will go—into synthetic fibers, most 
likely, not paper or newsprint. 
e Terms—Ketchikan is paying 85¢ per 
100 cu. ft. for timber cut up to 1962 
for pulp use; it will pay more for tim- 
ber cut for veneer or saw logs. Present 
plans call for a power plant and pulp 
mill with a daily output of 300 tons. 

Some paper makers, like Crown 7Zel- 

lerbach Corp., took a look at what 
Alaska had and apparently passed it up 
as too costly for their kind of opera- 
tion. Ketchikan thinks it can swing 
the project. Here’s why: 
e Advantages—Once the Ketchikan op- 
eration gets going, it will be compara- 
tively cheap. Engineers estimate that 
pulpwood can be delivered to the pro- 
posed mill at a cost of about $12-S13 
per 100 cu. ft., compared with current 
costs of $18-$19 per 100 cu. ft. in 
the U. S. Northwest. 

Another advantage: The heavy rain- 
fall in the Tongass makes fast-growing 
timber. By the time the 50-year con- 
tract has run its course, there'll be a 
whole new pulpwood crop. 

e Alaska’s Gain—For Alaska, the deal is 
big news. It promises to give the terri- 
tory what it has always wanted—a year- 
round industry. The new plant wil 
need 600 men at the outset, maybe 
a lot more later. 

e A Starter?—Now Ketchikan has taken 
the plunge, it may spur other groups to 
go into Alaska. The new Alaska Indus- 
trial Corp. is exploring the possibilities 
of the Sitka area. 
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Colorado Cement Plant Swings into Production 


1,000 bags of cement per hour. A stream- 
lined production setup features a mile-long 
conveyor that hauls lime and shale from a 
quarry to the plant. 


Construction materials shortages should get 
a lift from the output of this new cement 
mill in Portland, Colo. Ideal Cement Co., 
owner of the plant, expects to produce 





“Ghost” War Orders Coming 


Government wants to avoid snafus of last war, get industry 
geared to handle military requirements smoothly. So dry runs 
will begin in October. Machine tools are first on the list. 


During World War II, industry got 
its war production orders on a trial- 
and-error basis almost up to V-J Day. 
Next time, if an emergency comes, the 
government wants to do things differ- 
ently. It is planning to make dry runs 
of wartime orders. 

e Paper Orders—Sometime in October, 
a batch of “ghost orders” will be put 
in front of the first guinea pig—the ma- 
chine-tool industry. The orders will 
have to be filled—but only on paper. 

The National Security Resources 
Board, working with the Munitions 
Board, is making up the bills of re- 
quirements. Major industries will be 
asked for as exact an amount of goods 
as they probably would have to supply 
in wartime. NSRB now has an esti- 
mate, kept tight under wraps, of the 
amount of machine tools that will be 
needed during the first phase of a war. 
Each company’s contribution will be 
based on its productive capacity. For 
instance, if a manufacturer now makes 
30% of the nation’s machine tools, he 
is likely to get a ghost order for around 
30% of wartime needs. 
¢ Key Industries—If the first try works 
~and NSRB is sure it will—communi- 
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cations equipment and electronics in- 
dustries will be next. Industrial equip- 
ment and the automotive people are 
high on the list. By the time NSRB is 
through, it will have covered every es- 
sential industry in the country. 

Exact details for procedure aren’t 

clear yet. But a plant that gets a 
phantom order will work on it—paper- 
wise—just as though it had flesh and 
blood. The company will figure out 
where to get materials, estimate the 
payroll, size up the retooling job that 
would have to be done, line up subcon- 
tractors. 
e Problems—Maybe a plant will find 
—just as in real life—that+ its order is 
impracticable. Then there will be con- 
ferences to thrash things out. Instead 
of going direct to the board with any 
problems, though, a manufacturer can 
go to his own industry association. 
NSRB plans to work closely with such 
associations, keep them posted on all 
the details of the plan. 

Industries that were bottlenecks in 
the last war are getting a thorough go- 
ing over. Crack investigators are track- 
ing down other weak spots in the indus- 
trial chain. They'll try to learn, for 


example, whether the shortage of frac- 
tional horsepower motors that hampered 
production last time is likely to turn 
up again. 

The plan doesn’t include new plants, 
yet. NSRB wants to cover only exist 
mg capacity in the first set of requisi- 
tions. As new plants are built, orders 
will be framed to cover them. 


e Special Cases—In some industries, 
even “ghost orders” will be tough to 
frame. Revisions will have to be made 


from time to time to cover new dev clop 
ments. ‘lake petroleum, for example. 
In this critical industry the govern- 
ment obviously can’t order more pe- 
troleum than can be pumped out of 
the ground. But supposing that isn’t 
deemed enough? 

New production will have to be 
stimulated. Already the National Pe- 
troleum Council is working up an esti- 
mate of the nation’s probable wartime 
oil needs, and ways to boost production. 
Between NPC and NSRB there will 
have to be lots of planning, revising, 
figuring. Both will be dealing with 
constantly shifting supplies and de- 
mands. It’s literally a problem in cal- 
culus. 

@ Real Thing—If shooting ever actuaily 
starts, there'll be a second set of orders. 
These will be based on “expansion 
ability” and more realistic estimates of 
what it will take to run a war. New 
companies will get a chance on these. 
And the small businessman is promised 
his share. 

e Legislation Necessary—The phantom- 
order setup assumes that Congress will 
give the Administration broad powers 
to cover every bit of the economy in 
wartime. As a matter of fact, NSRB 
already has a first draft of a volumi- 
nous bill that would regiment the en- 
tire nation. It would permit the govern- 
ment to (1) requisition plants, facili- 
ties, production, and raw materials; 
(2) allocate materials; (3) draft civilian 
manpower; (+) regulate wages, prices, 
and profits; (5) control imports and ex- 
orts. 

If NSRB Chairman Arthur M, Hill 
O.K.’s this bill, it will go to the Presi- 
dent. He may ask Congress to pass it 
on a standby basis—or he may hold it 
until an emergency actually requires 
legislation. 

e Ready to Go—The biggest drawback 
to the “ghost order” plan, of course, 
is that nobody knows for sure (1) when 
and if a war will come, and (2) just what 
our needs will be at that particular time. 

But at least industry will have prac- 
ticed up on its early pencil-work. It 
will have reestablished some liaison 
with sub-suppliers, got its bookkeeping 
machinery into shape. For its part, the 
government will have had a workout in 
the mammoth task of dovetailing re- 
quirements—fitting men and machines 
to the demands of war. 
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Stop the Money 


FCC thinks many radio 
“give-away programs are 
lotteries, proposes to put a halt 
to them. Fight looms. 


The radio industry this week is trying 
to find an answer to this $64 question: 
Will the Federal Communications Com- 
mission be able to chase a batch of the 
prolific ” programs off the 
air? 
e More and More Money—In the past 
coupie of years, the contest vogue has 
had a steady resurge. ‘Time and talent 
costs being what they are, many a radio- 
man figures it’s cheaper to bribe the 
audience into listening than sink a for- 
tune into a musical or dramatic flop. 
But now the awarding of Cadillacs 
for the right answer to who discovered 
America seems to have started a coun- 
tertrend. On the other side of the fence 
are: 


give-away 


RADIO ACTORS AND WRITERS who feel 
that their jobs are in danger. 

NETWORKS AND SPONSORS who have to 
buck the hot give-aways. 

OTHER FORMS OF ENTERTAINMENT 
—movies, dance halls, etc.—that feel 
the effects of the free money. 

e Lottery?—From somewhere in these 

groups, a squawk went up to the FCC. 

Result: The FCC has taken a good look 

at the lottery provision in the com- 

munications act of 1934; on the basis 
of it, it wants to outlaw programs which: 

(1) Require the winner to furnish 
money or thing of value, or to have any 
product advertised by the radio station. 

(2) Require the winner to be listen- 
ing to the program or w atching it on 
television. 

(3) Require the winner to have heard 
the correct answer—or a hint at it—via 
the same, or a previous, broadcast. 

(4) Require the winner to answer the 
phone or write a letter, if the conversa- 
tion or letter is to be broadcast. 

e Networks—The FCC is giving inter- 

ested parties until Sept. 10 to file views 

on its proposed ruling. 

This isn’t FCC’s first poke at free- 
money programing. Back in 1940 it 
asked the Dept. of Justice to take action 
against “Pot o’ Gold” and half a dozen 
other programs. Justice never preferred 
charges. But the FCC did get some 
satisfaction out of it—the radio industry 
got a big scare, quickly began revamp- 
ing the shows FCC objected to. 

e Will They Scare?—What will happen 


this time is probably again contingent 


on (1) how quick the industry scares, 
and (2) whether FCC can convince a 
court that it hasn’t got too much 


stretch in its definition of a lottery. 
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(3) Bring value of plastics output back almost to wartime high 


Plastics Picture Looks Brighter 


To the plastics industry, getting ready 
for its biennial exposition to be held in 
New York beginning Sept. 27, business 
looked good last week. After a postwar 
dip, dollar volume was back almost to 
its wartime high. 

These charts show what has been 
happening in molding—an important 
phase of the plastics industry. In injec- 
tion molding, a_heat- softened plastic 
material is forced into a closed mold. 
In compression molding, plastic ma- 
terial is put into a heated mold, and 


the mold then is closed around it. 

In the top left chart, the total of com- 
panies includes a small percentage of 
duplication: Some do both injection 
and compression molding. 

In the lower chart, part of the mold- 
ers’ rally in dollar-volume can be at- 
tributed to higher prices. But, even s0, 
the 1947 gain indicates that the postwar 
dip taught the industry a lesson: See 
to it that plastics are used where they're 
suitable, in products that will satisfy 


consumers, 
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What Consumers Did with 1947 Incomes 


How each group divided its income and expenditures: 


c—— Percent of Disposable Income Used for— 


Expenditures 
on Automobiles Expenditures on 
Net and Selected Other Consumer 
Income Group Saving Durable Goods Goods Total 
Under $2,000 ..... ... —8%* 7% 101% 100% 
$2,000-$2,999 ..... ow 9 88 100 
$3,000-$4,999 ........ 7 9 84 100 
$5,000 and over....... 26 9 65 100 
Allincome groups... 10 9 81 100 


How Income Groups Fit into Economic Picture 


How total income and expenditures were divided among income groups: 


Percent of 


Se Total Total 
Expenditures Expenditures 
All Total on Automobiles on Other 
Spending Disposable Total and Selected Consumer 
Income Group Units Income Net Saving Durable Goods Goods 
Under $2,000 ..... 40% 16% —12%* 12% 19% 
$2,000-$2,999 ..... 25 20 8 23 21 
$3,000-$4,999 ..... 25 32 25 35 33 
$5,000 and over... . 10 32 79 30 27 
All income groups 100 100 100 100 100 





*Spending units with incomes under $2,000 drew on savings or went into debt, so that 
This excess of spending over income 


spending exceeded their total income by 8% 
of total net saving of all spending units. 


their total 
was equal to 12% 


Consumers Still Very Flush 


Federal Reserve Board shows that in 1947 two-thirds of 
spending units were able to save $25-billion. One-quarter “dis- 
saved” $11-billion. Durable goods got 9% of the expenditures. 


Believe it or not, about two-thirds of 

all consumers still managed to save 
something last year—even at 1947 prices 
and taxes. All told, they squirreled away 
$25-billion. 
e On the Cuff—Meantime, about one 
family in four lived above its income. 
It dipped either into savings or credit 
to satisfy its wants. This excess of 
spending—or “‘dissaving’’—came to about 
$11-billion. Yet that wasn’t alarming. 
Most consumers who went into debt 
weren’t hard pressed. They saw what 
they wanted; they had some cash—plus 
the ability to go into hock—to get it; 
so they did. 

These are the highlights of the fourth 
installment of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Survey of Consumer Finances. 
Previous reports in this series (BW— 
Jul.17’48,p26, Jun.19°48,p21, Jun.5’48, 
p23) covered consumer buying plans, 
distribution of incomes, and holdings 
of various assets. This section—out this 
week—gets into savings and the alloca- 
tion of disposable incomes. 

@In the Bank—According to the sur- 
vey, 31-million spending “units out of 
a total of 48.4-million saved something 
out of their incomes during 1947. (The 
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survey defines a spending unit as all 
the members of a family living under 
the same roof and sharing their incomes 
for major expenses.) About 13.5-mil- 
lion, or 28%, reduced their assets or 
upped their debts. And some 4-million, 
or 8%, came out just about even. 

Net saving (the difference between 
all savings and all “dissavings”’) was 
smaller last year than it was in 1946. 
Net saving in 1947 ran about 9% of 
consumers’ money income before taxes. 
In 1946, it was 12% 

e Prices vs. Savings—Rising prices and 
the general pressure on consumer in- 
comes undoubtedly had a lot to do with 
the drop in saving last year. But Federal 
Reserve experts think that most of the 
dissavers were not worrying about the 
wolf at the door. Almost three-fifths 
of the dissavers bought automobiles, fur- 
niture, radios, or household appliances 
during 1947. And 5% of all spending 
units took out mortgages in connection 
with the purchase of real estate. In 
most cases, it was these heavy outlays 
that put the consumers in the minus 
column. 

e In the Middle—The experts are more 
concerned about the 4-million spending 









units that broke even on the year. Many 
of these families probably were hard 


up. They could not dissave because 
they had no liquid assets to draw on, 
and no credit standing to qualify them 
for loans. 

‘To see which income groups did the 
saving and the spending in 1947, take a 
look at the accompanying two tables 
concerning the distribution of disposa 
ble income (money income minus fed 
eral taxes). 

e At the Top—The biggest savings, ot 
course, are in the $5, 000-and-over 


group. It got 32% of the disposable 
income in 1947. And it accounted for 
79% of net savings. It also provided 


30% of the buying power that went 


into automobiles and other durable 
goods (furniture, radios, refrigerators, 
ranges, washers, other appliances). It 


accounted for 27% of the expenditures 
on all other consumer goods. 

At the other end of the scale, con 

sumers with incomes under $2,000 after 
taxes had 16% of total disposable in 
come. And this is where the dissaving 
comes in. 
e At the Bottom—This bottom income 
group increased its spending power 8% 
by borrowing or falling back on accu 
mulated savings. It spent an amount 
equal to 7% of its current income on 
automobiles and durables and 101% on 
other consumer goods. Altogether, it 
accounted for 12% of the total expen 
ditures on durables and 19% of the 
other expenditures. 

The relation between dissaving and 
the purchase of durable goods shows up 
plainly in the survey. A good 56% of 


the consumers who drew down their 
savings bought automobiles or other 


durable goods during 1947. This com- 
pares with only 38% among those who 
saved part of their incomes and a bare 
15% among the zero savers—those who 
broke even. 

Drawing on liquid assets was the 

commonest form of dissaving in 1947 
About one-third of all spending units 
reported that they reduced their — 
hoards during the vear. About one-fifth 
of all spending units increased their con- 
sumer debt. Not all these were dissavers 
on balance, of course. Some added to 
other forms of saving (life insurance, 
for instance). 
e Moral—There is a moral in this, not 
only for economists but also for any 
manufacturer who is shooting for a mass 
market. Any time the number of dissav- 
ers shrinks and the number of zero savers 
starts to rise, watch out for trouble. 
There are no signs at present that the 
dissavers are getting in too deep. But 
if they do, they probably will switch to 
the buying habits of those who now 
have to make their incomes come out 
even. And if that happens, a sizable 
slice will come off the demand for dur- 
able goods of all sorts. 
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8,500-TON DRYDOCK arrives at Mobile, Ala., a symbol of challenge to the North... 


South’s Port Trade Booms 


Eight northern ports band together to fight “stealing” of 
trade by southern ports, which have better facilities, lower freight 
rates. But the northerners can’t do too much about it right away. 


(he southern seaports of the U. S. 
are “stealing” a big chunk of the ex- 
port trade. That's the charge being 
made these days by a group ot worried 
North Atlantic ports. With the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
about to hit its stride, they are deeply 
concerned about getting their share of 
the shipping. ; 


e Tables Tumed—Oddly enough, the 
“theft” charge is based on the com- 


plaint that the South is getting more of 
a break than it deserves on rail freight 
rates. In the past, it has always been 
the South which has shouted for freight 
rates to be adjusted so that it could com- 
pete with the North. Now the tables 
are turned—at least as far as seaports are 
concerned—because it costs U. S. busi- 
nessmen less to ship freight to southern 
than to northeastern ports. 

Last week a group of eight northern 
ports joined forces to get back some of 
the trade. The eight are Philadelphia, 
New York, Portland, Me., Camden, 
N. J., Wilmington, Baltimore, Boston, 
and Hampton Roads, Va. (which in- 
cludes Norfolk and Newport News). 
\fter a closed meeting, representatives 
of these ports said that the freight-rate 
differential was “‘partiallv’” to blame for 
their shipping loss. 

e Better Ports—But the reason for the 
South’s advantage goes a lot deeper than 
freight rates. ‘The simple fact is that 
it has better ports than the North. It 
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has got them within the past few years 
through heavy spending and building. 

Le: ‘lek in the drive has been New Or- 
leans (BW —Jun.25°4+7,p358). In four 
years, this city has bolstered its port to 
an extent that would normally take 25 
years. It built a $]-million, 10-story In- 
ternational House, providing conference 
rooms and private dining rooms for 
Latin-American visitors. Another $1.5- 
million went into the International 
‘Trade Mart, designed to display Latin 
goods for U. S. buyers, U. S. goods for 
the Latins. 
e $75-Million Plant—All told, the New 
Orleans Board of Port Commissioners 
has built a plant worth some $75-mil- 
lion. It includes seven miles of modern, 
quay-type wharves and _ steel transit 
sheds, a 2,600,000-bu. public grain ele- 
vator, a 500,000-bale public cotton 
warehouse. The board has also spent 
$23-million to build an inner-harbor 
navigation canal, thus providing water- 
front sites for many industrial plants. 

New Orleans—like most southern 
ports—has another advantage over the 
North. Free storage time for cargoes 
on the docks seldom exceeds 10 days 
in the North. In New Orleans. the time 
ranges up to 60 davs before demurrage 
has to be paid. 

Also, freight handling is cheaper at 
New Orleans. For example: From Janu- 
ary, 1945, through May, 1946, the aver- 


age cost per measurement ton (40 cu. 





ft.) for handling general cargo . 
port of New Orleans ran $1.05. 
cost at New York averaged S|. 
Philadelphia, $1.59; at Baltimore, ‘ 
e Freight Rates—On top of all 
there is the rail freight-rate differc 

The rate relationships were s 
about 30 years ago, based on what th. 
southern ports then had to offer |, 
1936, the Interstate Commerce (Cy). 
mission looked into the situation » jt) 
an eye to correcting the rates. It fo ind 
that lower railroad charges to Gulf | 
were based on less-frequent and ir: 
lar sailings, greater steamship dista 
to world ports, smaller ships serving : 
area, higher marine insurance rates. 

New Orleans has overcome moi! of 
these handicaps; so have other Gulf 
ports. But some are still a long wa 
behind. Thus, ICC holds back fi 
overhauling rates, on the ground 
it would prove an actual hardship 
some of the ports. 

In fact, last spring ICC gave 
South an additional freight- rate ady 
tage. On May 6, it boosted Chicag: 
New York freight rates 30%, while th 
Chicago-to-New Orleans rate rose on 
25% result, Chicago manuf 


€ 


25%. Asa 
turers can ship iron and steel to \¢ 
Orleans for export at 51¢ per cwt., as 
against 57¢ to New York. And Chicago 
buyers can bring imported coffee from 
New Orleans by rail for 61¢ per cwt,, 
compared with 69¢ from New York. 

e “Propaganda”—The eight North At 
lantic ports most vitally concerned 
that New Orleans has used unfair pro 
aganda in promoting these virtues. S 

a spokesman for the northerners 

“New Orleans is trying to sell the na 

tion’s shippers the idea that everything 
originating between Pittsburgh anc 
Denver and north to the Canadian bi 
der should be shipped through the port 
of New Orleans. That’s strictly a lot of 
propaganda. And we're going to lick 
them at their own game-—selling ou 
own product to the public.” 
e Little to Sell—A drawback to counter- 
propaganda is that many ports in the 
North aren’t up to date. Alongside New 
Orleans’ refurbishing job, the harbor 
and docking facilities of the North look 
pretty bad. And there has been no real 
drive to get modern equipment. 

Philadelphia provides an example of a 
general lack of progress in northern 
ports. Several of the municipal pici 
can’t be used by freighters because the 
slips shoal and are never dredged out. 
That means that the lessee faces an ex- 


pense of from $10,000 to $20,000 a year 


to dredge around his pier. 

e Immediate Weapon—The northern 
ports know that they can’t rebuild the: 

ports overnight. Thus their only im- 
mediate practical weapon is to gc! 

freight rates adjusted. They figure that 


if they can, they will get back at least 


some of their lost ieiatnese. 
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ORE MINE yields iron which is separated from waste in . . . 





CONCENTRATING PLANT. 





It’s a return to old ground as. . . 


Steel Industry Has New Interest in Adirondack Iron 


Iron-ore digging in the Adirondacks 
antedates discovery of the Mesabi range 
by a full century. Now it’s getting 
new attention from the steel industry. 
e Old Timers—The iron mines in up- 
per New York State are among the 
oldest in the country. The first mines 
were opened almost 150 years ago. Bene- 
dict Arnold in his Regiment: i] Book tells 
of sending men to Port Henry to dig 
iron ore in 1775. But the Adirondack 
workings fell from importance for two 
reasons: (1) ‘The ore was used in iron- 
making before iron castings were re- 
placed generally in the metalworking in- 
dustries by steel castings; (2) discovery 
of the Mesabi range provided a handier 
source of raw material for the fast-grow- 
ing steel industry. 

The Adirondack deposits were forgot- 
ten for decades while the Lake Superior 
region offered an easy-to-get-at supply 
of high-grade ore. Now that the seem- 
ingly inexhaustible beds of rich ore 
show signs of exhaustion (BW —Apr. 
19’47,p20), other regions are beginning 
to look good too. 

e Steel Moves In—Republic Steel Corp. 
moved into the Adirondack region 10 
years ago. 

It leased the old Witherbee-Sherman 
Co. properties near Port Henry for 25 
years in 1937, During the current year, 
it is expected that 2-million gross tons 
of crude ore will be mined “and that 
a million tons of finished product will 
be shipped. 

One year later, Republic leased the 
Lyon Mountain mine of the Chateau- 
gay Ore & Iron Co., and later bought 
it. In 1947, production was 375,000 
tons of finished product. 

Last week Republic let it be known 
that it was w idening its interest in New 
York State ore. It ‘revealed that an ex- 
tensive program of diamond drilling is 
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being carried on in a 10-square-mile 
area northeast of Antwerp, N. Y., strad- 
dling the St. Lawrence County-Jefferson 
County line. Iwo old mines—the Cal- 
edonia and the Old Sterling—are in 
cluded in the area. The Caledonia mine 
was last worked in 1907. Old Sterling 
also was last operated during the first 
decade of the 1900's 

2 Expanded Output—Other steel com- 
panies are operating in the Adirondacks, 
too. Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. and 
M. A. Hanna Co. have mining opera- 
tions under way in southern St. Law- 
rence County. Hanna owns the Clifton 
mine, which is said to have an annual 
capacity of 300,000 tons of direct ship- 
ping ore. J. & L. has the Benson mine, 
with an annual capacity of 2-million 
tons of concentrates. 

Growing importance of the Adiron- 
dack district is indicated by the ex- 
panded output there. In 1935, the 
Adirondack district produced less than 
300,000 long tons of crude ore. Seven 
years later the output had jumped to 
more than 3-million long tons of crude 
ore. 

In the 10-year period, 1918-1928, the 

Adirondack district produced only 0.6% 
of total iron ore mined in the U.S. 
But in 1947 the district accounted for 
3.1% of the total. 
e Iron Content—The iron content of 
Adirondack ores varies from the almost 
pure magnetite found in some mines 
there down*to the 22% to 25% iron 
content which is currently the lower 
limit for profitable handling. 

Richest of the ore from Republic 
mines is taken from the Old Bed de- 
posit at Port Henry. Approximately 
20% of that production can be sepa- 
rated from the total mine output into 
lump ore that will contain 61% iron. 
This is of equal or better quality than 





the fast-decreasing lump ore of the 
Lake Superior region. 

e Processing—Most of the or 
essed before being shipped away to the 
blast furnaces. ‘The ores requiring benc 
ficiation are first put through concentra 


tors which separate iron trom the un 


proc 


usable material. ‘This is done by a 
relatively simple magnetic operation. 
The ore is carried on an endless belt 


which has a magnet behind it. | he mag 
net holds the magnetic ore on the rub 
ber-covered belt while the waste mate 
rial falls off. 

The ore concentrate, too fine for use 
in blast furnaces, is then put through 
a sintering plant. In the sintering proc 


ess the concentrates are mixed with 
crushed anthracite coal and a small 
amount of water. The mixture passes 


over an ignition furnace which causes 
the coal to burn and puts the concen 
trate in bulky form ready for shipment. 
° Extent Unknown—No one knows the 
extent of the ore reserve in the Adiron 
dack region. Republic reports that there 
are approximately 12,000 square miles 
of iron-bearing territory in northern 
New York. Many estimates have been 
made as to the total reserves in the dis- 
trict. In 1935, for example, they were 
estimated as high as 600-million tons of 
magnetite ore and 2-billion tons of 
titaniferous ore (containing titanium). 

e Guesses Only—D. B. Gillies, Repub- 
lic mining consultant, has this to say 
about reserves: ““No estimate can be 
more than a guess, however, due to the 
geological formation of the territory and 
to the fact that modern scientific ex- 
ploration has been made in only a por- 
tion of the region. Exploration on our 
own properties bas clearly proved that 
ample ore exists, of a tvpe highly de 

sirable to carry Republic through th« 
period of its leases.” 
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Cop chases vehicle off Chicago’s Michigan Avenue. 
Driver is Elwood Haines of Haines Automobile Co. 





Cars that dared the country roads found the going 
tough. In those times, the jeer “git a hoss,” had point 









































1926 


Better roads, like this stretch of the Lincoln Highway, 
Neb., meant better business for the auto makers 


1948 


Crowded highways, like Long Island’s Grand Central 
Parkway, prove the auto has come a long way 


The First 100-Million Cars Were the Hardest 


That's how it looks now, after more than 50 years of output. 


Problem is to meet demand—and 1948's 5-million cars won't do it. 


Last week, in some one of the 113 car, 
truck, and bus assembly plants (chart, 
page 3+), the 100-millionth motor ve- 
hicle built in the United States came 
down the line and started on its way to 
: consumer. No. 100.000.000 was built 
52 vears from the time the auto indus- 
try agrees was its real starting point, 
1896. In actual count, it is 56 years 
since the building of the first car. 

The industry marked its milestone 
quietly last week (more formal celebra- 
tions are scheduled for this fall). To 
auto men, the primary question is: 
“Where do we go from here?” Their 
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own answer is: to a sustained high level 
of activity, as far as they can see. 

e Good Years Ahead—“As far as they 
can see’ means, to most industry 
analysts, at least another year, maybe 
three. People are clamoring just as hard 
for cars and trucks—lumped together— 
as they were when war ended and 
American plants began to make autos 
again. There’s only one shadow in the 
long-term sales outlook: the constant 
advance of prices (BW —Aug.14'48,p73). 
This is steadily steering prospects away 
from the market—but not enough, yet, 
to give the industry any real worry. 


In fact, right now carmakers ai 
rather glad when people take themsel\« 

out of the market. ‘That eases some of 
the incessant demand for new cars. Ho 

big that demand is comes out plainly in 
the premium prices being paid for nev 
“‘used’”” cars on the secondhand lot 

1949 model Fords, to cite just 01 

example, are going for almost twic 

their list prices—with plenty of willing 
buyers. 

e Goal: 5-Million Vehicles—To mec! 
the demand, U.S. plants appear poisc 

to build about 5-million cars and truc} 

this year. Output for the first seven 
months was about 2,981,000. Supplic 

strikes slowed down operations th 

month, but the industry doesn’t expe: 

these to cut any significant amount of! 
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iy 4 : Prompt personal steel service 
Many types still short, but over-all 4 aaa on all orders, large or small, 
stocks in 13 Ryerson plants are : ‘ tN 
probably the nation's largest. 


Accurate cutting to your order 
is assured by modern 
Ryerson equipment, 


is a Ryerson tradition- 


Over a Century of steel 
@xperience means more know-how 
applied to your steel problems. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 




















BARS—<arbon & alloy, hot rolled & cold 
finished 
STRUCTURALS—channels, angles, | & H 
beams, etc. 
PLATES—sheored & VU. M., Inland 4-Way 
Floor Plate, etc. 
SHEETS—hot & cold rolled, many types & 
You get quick delivery anywhere, om 
G—seam!> 
because the network of Ryerson plants a Guide micss & welded, mechanical & 


stretches from coast to coast, 





STAINLESS—Alleghony metal sheets, plates, Added Ryerson service includes 
bers, tubes, pipe, ete. a chart to guide heat treating 


INFORCING—5--s & ¢ * 
= ee sent with alloy shipments. 


mesh, etc. 
BABEITT—and phenolic laminated bearing 
material 


MACHINERY & TOOLS—metal working & 
boiler shop 


YERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants: New York © Boston ¢ Philadelphia «+ Detroit 
Cleveland Pittsburgh ¢ Buffalo ¢ Chicago °* Milwaukee «¢ St.Louis + Los Angeles 


e 6Cincinnati 
© San Francisco 
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4] FINGERS 
Check the Pulse 
of New York State 
Business 


At your service is the knowledge 


and experience of Marine Mid- 
land bank officers in 47 New York 
State communities. They can 


help you spot many a business 


opport unit y —give you accurate 


facts and figures on local condi- 


tions. When you need such help, 


call on us in 


New York City. 


We'll be glad to help you cover 
the “World’s Richest Market.” 


Marine Midland Banks serve..ee 


Buffalo 
New York City 
Adams 


Albion 


Alexandria Bay 


Antwerp 
Attica 

Avon 

Batavia 
Binghamton 
Copenhagen 
Corinth 
Cortland 
Depew 

East Aurora 
East Rochester 
Elmira 

Elmira Heights 
Endicott 
Evans Mills 
Fulton 

Holley 


Horseheads 


The 


MARINE 





Jamestown 
Johnson City 
Lackawanna 
Lockport 
Malone 
Medina 
Middleport 
Niagara Falls 
North Tonawanda 
Nyack 
Oswego 
Palmyra 
Phoenix 
Rochester 
Snyder 
Sodus 
Tonawanda 
Troy 


Watertown 
Watkins Glen 
Webster 
Westfield 
Williamsville 
Wilson 





of New York | 


\—S,., 
22g prone? 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














the year’s totals; volume loss now can Three’ multidivision manufac 

be made up later. Sales tabulated thus far show th 
The present operating rate—averaging independents are getting a much 

more than 400,000 a month—is produc- _ slice of the business than they | 

ing substantial profits for the auto com- _ the immediate prewar years (chart 

panies. All are in high profit ground; 33). In the late thirties, the 

some are at near-record levels. pendents called it a good year | |, 

¢ Independents Up—By and large, in- they did 12% to 15% of the total |. s 

dependent companies are doing a lot car and truck business. So far thi 

better, relatively speaking, than the Big they have built more than 21 
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That’s Hoisted off Conveyor by Suction 


The plant turns out about 8,000 ft. of 114 
Minn., is located about as near to a source _ in.-wide safety glass a day—or about 30)' 
of supply as a plant can be: It’s right over of Ford’s needs. Two men working with 
a vein of silica sand, the main raw material shovels and other equipment send enough 
for glass. When Ford discovered the vein, sand along in a 40-hour week to keep the § 


Ford Motor Co.’s glass works in St. Paul, 








it had an assembly plant on the spot. So it plant busy around the clock, seven days 
promptly located a glass operation there. a week. 
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WHEN a new product is in 

the design stage, chances are that the first scale models 
will be built of Brass. And why? The answer, in one 
word: WORKABILITY. 

No other metal can approach Brass in this all-impor- 
tant quality. Turn it, spin it, draw it ...no matter how 
you work it, Brass behaves beautifully. In fact, Brass 
co-operates so remarkably well with its fabricators that 
intricate parts can often be formed in one operation .. . 
where any other metal would need severa/. And Brass 
pays off the same way, from model to finished product. 

The modern mills here at Bristol have banked nearly 
a century of experience in translating this and other ad- 


as a 


vantages of Brass into terms of more different kinds of 


products than could be listed in all the pages of this 
magazine. And we are better staffed and equipped now 
than ever before to translate the advantages of Bristol 
Brass sheet, rod, and wire into new profits for your new 
products. Simply write the Sales Engineering Director 
and say when you want to talk it over. 


The 
BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Connecticut 


15 Parx Row, New York City «+ 418 Frick BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA * 1607 SoutH Broapway, Dayton, On10 


616 Tempts BuItpDING, RocHESTER, New YORK ¢# 827 Hospitat Trust BUILDING, Provipence, RHODE ISLAND 
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How to §-T-R-E.-T-C-.H 
your Steel Supply 


i bs really simple. Just use “the steels 
that do more”—U-S-S Cor-TEN or 
U-S-S Man-TENn—in place of carbon 
steel. And your steel supply will go 
one-third farther. 


By taking advantage of the higher 
physical properties of these high- 
strength steels, you can use thinner 
sections to produce units that weigh 
one-fourth less . . . that are substan- 
tially stronger and more durable... 
that require one-fourth less steel per 
unit. As a result, in many cases, you 
can produce as much as one-third 
more units from every ton of steel 
used. 

Since both U-S:S Cor-Ten and 
U-S‘S Man-Ten, like plain carbon 
steel, can be readily fabricated .. . 
since one-fourth less steel is required 
per unit, with consequent reduction 
in shipping costs . . . since fixed 
charges can be spread over one-third 
more units... your finished product 










































CHICAGO (90) 
BALTIMORE (3) 
BOSTON 
CLEVELAND (14) 
LOS ANGELES (54) 





MILWAUKEE (1) 
NEWARK (1), N. J. 


PITTSBURGH (12) 
ST. LOUIS (3) 
SAN FRANCISCO (1) 


TWIN CITY 


INITED 


1319 Wabansia Ave., P. 0. Box MM 

Bush & Wicomico Sts., P. O. Box 2036 
176 Lincoln St., (Allston 34), P. O. Box 42 STadium 2-9400 
1394 East 39th St. 


2087 East Slauson Avenue 
P.O. Box 2826—-Terminal Annex 


4027 West Scott St., P. O. Box 2045 


ot of Bessemer St., 
Box 479 BErgen 3-1614 


1281 Reedsdale St., N. S. 
311 S. Sarah St., P. O. Box 27 
1940 Harrison St., P. O. Box 368 


2545 University Ave., St. Paul (4), Minn. 


can be built at little or no increase 
in cost. 


CALL US FOR... 
“THE STEELS THAT DO MORE” 


U-S:S Cor-Ten and U-S:S Man- 
TEN steels are stocked by our eleven 
warehouses located in principal cities 
across the country. Our other High 
Strength Steels, U-S-S Aprasion RE- 
sisTING and U-S-S MAnGaANeEsE- 
Nicket-Copper are also stocked to 
satisfy your various requirements, 


United States Steel Supply Company 


BRUnswick 2000 
EDmondson 4900 


HEnderson 5750 
LAfayette 0102 


Mitchell 5-7500 
Bigelow 3-5920—REctor 2-6560 


ALlegheny 4200 
LUcas 0440 


MAfket 1-4988 
ENterprise 1-0017 


NEstor 7311 






STATES STEEL 





the total assemblies; they did about a; 
well last year. 

This is true even though the heavy 
and medium-weight truck markets, 
where independent companies are wel 
represented, have slowed up consider 
ably since the first of the —_ Light 


trucks are still doing a seller’s-market 
business, but the rest of the commer 
cial-vehicle field is back to normal. 

e “New” Cars—How much of the in 
dustry has turned out a postwar cai 
that is truly new? Up to now the answer 
is, about half—all the independents, and 
Ford. The “new” General Motors and 
Chrysler cars will show up this winter— 
and with them, the first real variations 
from initial postwar designs introduced 
by some of the independent producers. 
e Gage for Economy—Milestone week 
meant more to the car industry than a 
look ahead. Auto builders took a pride- 
ful look back, too. And one thing they 
noted was that the state of the auto 
business is a good gage of the state of 
the national economy. Experience amply 
backs this viewpoint: When people buy 
cars and spur auto manufacturing, over 
all business is good; when they stop 
buying, business is bad. 

As a matter of fact, the industry has 
become so huge that its leverage on the 
general economy is probably the greatest 
of any commercial enterprise. Its opera- 
tions may prove that business is good 
or bad, but they also contribute in a 
big way toward creating the condition 
of badness or goodness. 

e Reasons—The reasons are simple: The 
car plants by themselves employ today 














Dutch Tilt 


Hollanders have a new angle on auto main- 
tenance. To help repairmen get easy access 
to car innards, Jan J. Neuteboom of Spyke- 
nisse, the Netherlands, has devised this 
auto jig. Using the ‘tilting gimmick, me- 
chanics just slip the car between the hoops, 
lock it to a platform, and then roll it over 
with a few crank turns. The laminated 
metal hoops run on roller bearings. A 
triple-hooped variety is also available to 
handle heavier cars. A 1l-hp. electric motor 
powers the larger model. 
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around 700,000 men and women—more 
than 1% of the nation’s entire working 
force. This year they will produce 
around $6-billion, at wholesale, in man- 
ufactured goods—again a notable share 
of the national total. The auto com- 
panies are the largest buyers of steel, 
lass, rubber, upholstery leather, mo- 
=. They take up more than 15% of 
the nation’s freight carloadings. They 
support some +0,000 auto dealerships; 
these in turn employ hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women. 

Today's automobile industry is the 
rich top-of-the-bottle skimmings from 
a motley collection of alley-shop manu- 
facturers, promoters’ dreams, pioneer 
experiments, and, sometimes, major en- 
terprises that bloomed for a while, then 
faded out. 

e Beginnings—I he American auto busi- 
ness had an obscure birth in 1892, when 
the Duryea brothers built their “Bug- 
gyaut” in Springfield, Mass. Their ma- 
chine was the first gasoline engine ve- 
hicle made in America. It wasn’t until 
1900, however, that full records of out- 
put were first gathered, as a part of the 


Percent of Total Auto vee 








Independents e 











Big Three 


























Bele: Ward's Automotive Reports. © BUSINESS WEEK 


Independents Get Bigger 
Share of Auto Output 


Independent auto producers are coming 
away with a growing slice of the total auto 
market. Prewar, the Big Three—General 
Motors, Chrysler, and Ford—accounted for 
about 90° of total auto production; their 
share was trimmed down to 78% for the 
first seven months of 1948. 

Leading fhe independents is Kaiser- 
Frazer, currently producing over 5% of the 
total; Studebaker is a close runner-up. 
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Federal census. That year, +,192 cars 
were produced; average wholesale price 
was $1,168. 

Even before then, in 1898, William 
E. Metzger had started the first inde- 
pendent auto de: ilership, in Detroit. Be- 
fore then, too, five brands had been built 
with names that you still find on the 
road today—Autocar, Ford, Internation- 
al, Oldsmobile, and Packard. 

In the first decade of this century 

there was a tumultuous rush into the 
auto industry. Most of the 1,505 kinds 
of cars that have been in production 
since then were born—and a lot of them 
died—in that period. But motoring was 
still a duster-costumed luxury; there 
were few intercity roads that the vehicle 
could successfully travel over. And the 
average car in 1910 cost more than 
$1,500 at retail. 
e Growing— Ihe twenties were the years 
of growing. Roads got better, dealer- 
ships got bigger, and production soared 
to a dizzy peak of 5,358,420 cars and 
trucks in 1929. That record has stood 
since then. 

In today’s period of inflationary 

prices, it is interesting that the average 
passenger car in 1929, a high-priced year 
for its time, retailed around $800; to- 
day's average is about $2,000. But aver- 
age pay rates in auto plants in 1929 
were $32.20 for 46.8 hours’ work; today 
they run about $64 for +0 hours’ work. 
The ratio of hourly pay rates to finished 
car prices is almost constant, then and 
today. 
e Car Population—Today’s world auto- 
motive population counts to a little 
more than 45-million vehicles. Close to 
36-million of these are registered in the 
United States. In Nebraska, one pas- 
senger car is registered for each 3.5 per- 
sons; in Mississippi. the ratio is lowest 
for any state—1 to 9.8. 

California thas the heaviest car popu- 

lation among the states. Its registra- 
tions in 1947 totaled 2,697,362 cars, 
well ahead of the 2,227,556 of New 
York. California also has the highest 
truck total—446,452. But the heaviest 
truck markets lie in the more indus- 
trialized eastern states. 
e The Second 100-Million—Looking 
ahead to its second 100-million assem- 
blies, auto men have one chief worry, 
a short-term one: how to meet today’s 
demand. Judging from orders‘on dealers’ 
books and those in sight, they could 
probably sell nearly twice the number 
they will build this year. They look for 
a land-office business for a few years 
at least, providing they can get the steel 
and other materials. After that, pro- 
duction depends on general business 
conditions. 

But leaders of the industry feel one 
thing is a pretty sure bet: It may have 
taken 56 years to build the first 100- 
million, but it won't take more than 25 
years to double that total. 














Yes! . . . modern Toridheet equipment 
makes automatic heating the most satisfy- 
ing, practical and economical method of 
home heating today! 


If your present equipment is not giving 
you “tops” in heating efficiency, why not 
replace with Toridheet? You'll get all the 
heat you want . . . quiet clean heat... and 
still conserve fuel. 


But don’t just dally with the idea. See the 
Toridheet dealer at once. The replacement 
can be made amazingly fast ... in a few 
hours of a single day. Then you'll be all 
set...sure of saving money this winter... 
sure of solid comfort without fuel waste. 


"Your Home’s Complete with TORIDHEET” 


The Toridheet dealer is listed in the yellow 
pages of your Telephone Directory, under 
“Oil Burners”. Phone him or write direct 
to us for further information. 












TORIDHEET MODEL 
ORA WINTER AIR 
CONDITIONING UNIT: 
equipped with Tor- 
idheet Wall Flame 
Burner for fuel econ- 
omy and efficient 

heating. 


! 
(Oe oe 


Toridheet 


AUTOMATIC HEATING EQUIPMENT 


TORIDHEET DIVISION 


CLEVELAND STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


A COMPLETE LINE OF AUTOMATIC HEATING 
EQUIPMENT FOR OjL AND GAS 
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MADE IN U.S.A. 


A glance at your mail will show 
ore firms are 














that more and m 
doing business on Nekoosa 
Bond. That’s because letter- 
ds printed or lithographed 
ad have distinc- 








hea 
on Nekoosa Bon 
tive appearance, unusual dura- 
bility—and the added prestige 
of a famous watermark. 











NEKOOSA-EQWAROS PAPER COMPANY 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN © 














CONTRACT SIGNERS clinch Auto-Lite deal. Left to right, they are: D. H. Kelly, Auto- 
Lite executive vice-president; WAA’s M. L. Godman; Auto-Lite’s W. V. Flood 


Auto Parts Makers Expand 


Electric Auto-Lite’s purchase of huge WAA plant under- 
scores growth of an industry that lives mainly within another. Total 
parts sales to makers of cars and trucks come to $1.5-billion a year. 


A car-hungry public is good business 
not only for the carmakers. It’s bread 
and jam for that sprawling industry 
within an industry, the automotive 
parts suppliers. Last week, to keep up 
with a high-pressure demand, Electric 
Auto-Lite Co., giant parts maker, signed 
a contract (picture, above) with War 
Assets Administration to buy a big 
chunk of the former Wright Aero- 
nautical plant at Lockland, Ohio (near 
Cincinnati). Quoted price: $8.4-million. 
e Big Business—This big deal will add 
about 4.5-million sq.ft. of floor area 
to the firm’s working space, help it take 
care of its customers in the original- 
equipment and replacement markets. 
And the deal also highlights the growth 
of the industry. Auto-Lite already has 
more employees (30,000) than a lot of 
its motor-company customers; it oper- 
ates 27 plants in 20 cities. Its 1947 sales 
rose to $186-million from a prewar pea. 
of $90-million. 

Auto-Lite is just one of the companies 
which, coast-to-coast, rely mainly on the 
automotive makers for their corporate 
existence. Collectively, the parts sup- 
pliers’ business with car- and_truck- 
makers adds up to $1.5-billion a year. 
e Big Market—The suppliers work a 
thriving market. At Ford Motor Co., 
purchased parts account for 58% of 
the total cost of a car. At General Mo- 
tors, the proportion may be even higher. 
Some other companies, less integrated, 








shop outside for as much as 75% of 
their needs. 

For the auto makers, just keeping 

track of suppliers is a man-sized job. 
One company has a printed list of the 
suppliers with which it does $500,000 or 
more business a year. Even that list fills 
a 15-page booklet. 
e Sprawling Plant—Automotive _ parts 
come from every state in the union. In 
hundreds of cities, the fatness of the 
industrial payroll depends a great deal 
on the size of orders. from makers of 
cars and trucks. Packard Motor Car Co., 
for example, buys from 1,071 suppliers 
located in 243 cities or towns in 25 
states and Canada. Ford buys in 300 
cities and 45 states. 

Michigan cities probably head the 
list. They gain a freight advantage from 
being at or near the auto-making head- 
quarters. They also have raw materials, 
and plenty of labor—skilled and un- 
skilled—on tap. 

e Mass. to Tex.—But you don’t have to 
be near Detroit to be a parts supplier. 

Take Worcester, Mass., more than 
500 miles from principal automotive 
makers: This city makes 65 parts, from 
spring wire to gaskets, for the auto in- 
dustry. Last year, the wage bill for all 
workers in Worcester parts plants was 
about $40-million. Those parts plants 
collect over $17-million a year from 
the auto builders. 

And Ford goes to Biltmore, N. C., 
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To millions of American families, water 
—piping hot—is a modern luxury that 
is taken for granted. For tub and shower, 
laundry and dishes, and a myriad of 
household chores, we turn the handle of 
a faucet and automatically receive a 
warm abundance. 

To you, perhaps, Combustion Engi- 
neering is 4 name asscciated with steam 
generation for industrial needs—with 
boilers that range in size up to the height 
of a 12-story building and consume a 
carload of coal to produce a million 
pounds of steam in a single hour. Yet, 
in hundreds of thousands of homes, 
C-E means comfort on tap—abundant 
hot water from a C-E Heatmaster® or 
Reddyhot® Automatic Water Heater, 
using gas (either natural, manufactured, 
or bottled) or electricity as fuel. 





Comfort on tap 


It’s a long step from a few gallons of 
hot water to a million pounds of steam, 
but a logical one for C-E, for the water 
heater and the million-pound boiler 
basically have the same function—burn- 
ing fuel to transmit heat to water. And, 
as you would expect, the knowledge, 
experience and facilities that have made 
C-E boilers pre-eminent in industry have 
placed C-E water heaters high among 
the leaders in the domestic field. 

Between the simplicity of domestic 
water heaters and the complexity of the 
world’s largest boilers lie many seem- 
ingly unrelated C-E products, linked by 
the common purpose of generating and 
applying heat. All are identified by the 
C-E Flame. . . a mark that symbolizes 
Combustion’s 60 years of specialized 


experience in the efficient use of heat. 
B-240 
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COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVE. * N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


C-E Products include all types of Boilers 
Furnaces * Pulverized Fuel Systems 
Stokers * Superheaters * Economizers 
Air Heaters. Also, Pressure Vessels 
Chemical Recovery Equipment * Flash 
Drying Systems * Sewage Incineration 
Equipment * Domestic Water Heaters. 




























































can save 


| If your product is packaged in a 
: variety of sizes, it will pay you to in- 
vestigate the advantages offered by a 
fast, adjustable wrapping machine. 
One machine, like our Model FA, 


will handle as many as a dozen dif- 





ferent sizes, and may be fed directly 
. from the cartoning machines. This 
wide range, plus its speed of up to 100 
packages per minute, enables it to 
replace several older type machines. 


That means less money tied up in 


equipment ... a saving in floor space 
... lower labor cost. If the diversity 
of your line hascompelled youto wrap 
by hand, the savings are even greater. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 





PACKAGE MACH 















How an ADJUSTABLE wrapping machine 


you money 


Our machines are adaptable to vir- 
tually all types of plain or printed 
wrapping material, thus enabling you 
to wrap your product in the most ap- 
propriate and’appealing manner... 
The Cara Nome packages, for exam- 
ple, are sealed in a new type of deli- 
cately embossed cellophane, which 
adds a definite note of distinction to 
the packages. 

Let us help you 

To lower your costs, or improve 
your package, it will pay you to con- 
sult “Package’”’—as so many manufac- 
turers are now doing. Write or phone 
our nearest office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY « Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


CLEVELAND ATLANTA DENVER 
SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.F, 
MODEL FA 


The Model FA which wraps the Cara 
Nome packages, illustrated above, is 
one of over 80 models in our line. In 
addition to wrapping cartons, the FA 
can be adapted to wrap flat objects on 
acard and goods in open boats. Accom- 
modates a wide range of sizes, adjust- 
ments being made by hand-wheels. 
Has a speed of 40 to 100 packages per 
minute. 


INERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 

















for mica washers; to ‘Texas City, ‘lex 
for paint thinners; and to Augusta an 
Rossville, Ga., for cloth. Packard buy 
tools in lowa, thermostats in ‘I'ennessec 
wood parts from Mississippi. 

e Many Sources—Most auto companic 
have two or three sources for the sam 
part. Packard buys bearings from 1% 
companies; bumpers and bumper part 
from 6; castings from 34; and door han 
dies, hinges, and locks from 5. 

The auto producer buys the samc 

part from so many different companies 
for a very good reason: protection. ‘They 
don’t welts being caught as they werc 
last winter when a strike at Carte: 
Carburetor Co., St. Louis—one of thc 
big suppliers—left some automotive 
concerns short. (They shipped cars with 
out carburetors to their dealers; the 
carburetors followed later.) 
e Ancient Ties—Some  supplicr-auto 
maker relationships are of long stand 
ing and closely integrated. hus, Chrys 
ler looks mainly to Briggs Mfg. Co. fo: 
body stampings. When Briggs output is 
stopped, Chrysler plants close in a mat 
ter of hours. 

That Briggs-Chrysler tie illustrates 
the point where the multiple-supplie: 
system falls down. For large parts— 
stampings, wheels, or springs—it often 
doesn’t pay to have too many sources: 
Duplicate tooling for big parts costs too 
much. 
¢ Small Businesses—Some firms in the 
parts industry are as large as, or larger 
than, the companies they supply. But 
most parts producers are small busi 
nesses; they usually employ fewer than 
500 workers apiece. 

A lot of the smaller suppliers started 

because their owners had a bright idea 
for a part. Such firms may make onh 
that one part. Anderson Co., of Gary, 
Ind., started operations in 1923 with 25 
workers. Its specialty: windshield wiper 
blades and arms. Today the company 
employs more than 350 employees, and 
has marketed millions of wiper blades of 
a design patented by the company’s in- 
ventor-founder. 
e Room for More—By such standards, 
the parts industry is not a closed busi 
ness. There is always room for a re 
searcher or inventor who develops a new 
gadget, or a better way of producing an 
established product. In the accessory 
business, especially, a novel idea may 
sweep the country. Examples: foglights. 
or the recent new type of sun visor, 
which are bringing tidy sums to thei 
manufacturers. 

Replacements are a mainstay of some 
parts makers, who sell through jobbers 
and distributors to retail outlets Most 
companies that sell in the original-equip- 
ment field also operate in the replace- 
ment market. Replacement markets pay 
better, but there’s more prestige in sup- 
plying orginal equipment. Besides, re- 
placement sales are often tied in. 
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OIL BARGES like these will be turned out faster as .. . 


Waterways Get a Boost 


Rail freight rate increase of 40% since war's end heralds a 
possible boom for barge business. Biggest users will be the bulk 
shippers of such commodities as oil, steel, and grain. 


The oil industry’s demands for steel 
to keep up production and repair of 
petroleum barges are well on the way 
to being met this week. Only two tech- 
nical steps have yet to be taken by gov- 
ernment: approval by the Secretary of 
Commerce and by the Dept. of Justice. 
¢ 20,000 Tons—Ihe tipoff was last 
weck’s O.K. from the Steel Industry 
Advisory Committee to a 20,000-ton-a- 
month allocation to the barge builders. 
The allocation covers both wet and dry 
cargo barges. But the Office of Defense 
Transportation—which will handle the 
program for the Commerce Dept.—in- 
dicates that: (1) Wet barges will get 
the bulk of the steel; and (2) most of 
the wet barges will be for petroleum. 
There’s some need for liquid chemical 
barges, but the number involved won't 
make any big dent in the quantity that 
will go to carry petroleum. 

In fact, it’s pretty sure that the actual 
tonnage to be allocated to petroleum 
barges will total about 17,700 tons a 
month—the amount the National Petro- 
leum Council originally said the indus- 
try needed. 

The steel allocation would represent 
an actual 20% to 30% increase in barge 
production over current levels. 
¢ Sudden Interest—The American busi- 
nessman has suddenly become mighty 
interested in the barge-building pro- 
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gram. Rail freight rates have gone up 
more than 40% since the war’s end, and 
he’s looking for a cheaper means of 
transportation. That may mean a boom 
is in the making for the slow old barge 
business. 

The biggest savings in use of barges 
go to shippers of bulk commodities such 
as coal, oil, steel, and grain. There are 
three industries most suited for increas- 
ing their use of the nation’s 27,000 
miles of navigable rivers and waterways 
—oil, steel, and grain. Here’s how the 
situation shapes up for each: 


Oil 

Higher rail rates are forcing oil com- 
panies to use other forms of transporta- 
tion where possible. The companies 
have gone over in a big way to pipelines, 
trucks, tankers—and barges. Oil men 
say that the barges will get a big share 
of this division, because they provide 
the second-cheapest method of cadien 
petroleum. For example: The water rate 
on a net ton of oil from Baton Rouge 
to Pittsburgh is $6.02. The rail rate is 
more than double that—$12.62. 

Pipelines are cheaper than barges. But 
they have a big drawback: If they are 
to pay, they must carry a continuous 
large volume of oil. There are a couple 
of catches to using barges, too: (1) the 
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Blind Buying is bad business. It’s 


far better to know just how well new 
equipment is going to do its job—be- 
fore you buy. With Buell dust collec- 
tion systems you can know—fully and 
exactly—how well your dust problem 
will be solved. Buell offers a unique, 
pre-order, fractional efficiency guar- 
antee. It’s the only kind of efficiency 
that accurately predicts dust collector 
performance. What's more, the guar- 
antee figures may pleasantly surprise 
you, for only the Buell system has the 
patented van Tongeren ‘shave-off’, a 
really important efficiency develop- 
ment. The complete facts are in a new 
32-page catalog—write to the Buell 
Engineering Company, 60 Wall Tower, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Engineered Efficiency in 


DUST RECOVERY 
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AIR EQUIPMENT TO HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


“BUFFALO” TYPE 
“LOWBOY” HEATERS 


Up and out of the 
way, these compact, 
dependable units 
flood heat just 
where you need it. 


Pee oe ae 


This WARM MELE proventy 
“CUSTOMER ABSENTEEISM,’ 4o/ % 





Tes a simple point of good business. Keep workers comfortable and 


healthy, and you get more work done. Give customers the same warm 
welcome, and it shows up in the cash registers. 
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CUTTING COSTS IN 





Is your heating system set for next 
winter? Now is the time to check 
up. If you have drafty spots, “Buf- 
falo” BREEZO-FIN Unit Heaters 
can rectify that economically and 
in short order. If you need to heat 
a whole*new area, “Buffalo” HIGH- 
BOY and LOWBOY units will 
give you decades of comfort. 


Don’t risk discomfort. Write now 
for all the facts! 


“BUFFALO” BREEZO-FIN ie 
UNIT HEATERS st, 

Attractive, space-saving and quiet-running, 

these durable units are easily installed 

and give ideal small-room hest. Finished 

in dull lustre brown metallic color which 

t bles old h ed copper. Blends 

with varying backgrounds 














458 BROADWAY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. ; 
Branch offices in all principal cities ee 





EVERY BRANCH OF INDUSTRY 














location of oil wells and refineries; a: 
(2) the fact that northern waterwa 

freeze in winter. 

e Growth—Neither of these problems 

enough to keep the barges out of bu 

ness. In fact, water terminals for t! 
storage and handling of petroleum pro: 
ucts have been mushrooming. 

In 1926, there were only 49 such te: 
minals on the Mississippi River and it 
tributaries. In 1946, there were 282 
The same trend has taken place o: 
other rivers and waterways. 


Steel 


Barge transportation for steel will 
grow considerably, too. The reason here 
is also recent—the shift in transporta 
tion cost to the steel buyer brought on 
by the new f.o.b.-mill price system (BW 
—Jul.10°48,p19). Bargelot shipments of 
steel offer a huge saving over rail rates. 
For example: The rail rate on 500 tons 
(a barge load) from Chicago to Houston 
is $15.80 per ton. By barge, it comes 
to $6.04 a ton. (Carload quantities 
shipped by an all-water route generally 
run 20% under rail rates.) 

e It Will Take Time—But the shift to 
barges by steelmakers won’t be swift. 
For one thing, there just aren’t enough 
barges to handle a big volume of traffic. 
For another, barge-loading facilities at 
mills are inadequate: Steel mill facilities 
have been set up to ship chiefly by rail. 

Nevertheless, the trade estimates that 
barge shipments of steel from Pitts- 
burgh down the Ohio River will double 
within the next two years. 


Grain 


Once more, savings in costs are going 

to boost grain traffic on the waterways. 
With grain prices declining and rail 
rates rising, grain men are already 
clamoring to get their stuff on the 
water. Here’s why: From Ottawa, IIl., 
to Chicago, the rail rate on corn is 8.36¢ 
per bu. By water, it costs 2.16¢. (There 
is a catch: Trucking, handling, and 
“trimming” charges add another 2¢ to 
the barge rate; even so, the saving is 
substantial.) 
e Supreme Court Spur—Last year the 
U.S. Supreme Court handed down a 
ruling that has given a hypo to water 
shipment of grain. In the Mechling 
Barge Lines case, it ruled that “the 
inherently lower transportation charge 
of barge carriers” must be protected 
from attacks by the railroads. Result: 
Many companies have started to build 
elevators along the rivers and water- 
ways of the nation’s grain belts. 


Past and Future 


The amount of freight hauled over 
the inland waterways has increased ever 
since the early depression years. In 1934, 
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AFETY FIRST- 


S JOB HAS GONE 
ONSECUTIVE DAYS 
TALOST TIME ACCIDENT 


055 CONSTRUCTION CO. 








KOSS CONSTRUCTION COE 
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OSS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Des Moines, 
keeps jobs humming throughout the mid- 
dle western states with a fleet of 14 Fruehaufs. 


This “team”, including mobile field offices, 
Vans for repair-parts storage, and various mod- 
els for the safe, swift movement of equipment 
from project to project, licks a lot of tough 
situations in scattered operations. And, one of 
these is keeping costs at a minimum. 


The Trailers (detachable bodies) are shut- 
tled back and forth with only a small ratio of 
trucks needed to pull them. Thus, fewer costly 
power units are neeced, and never stand idle. 
With Trailers, parts departments are on wheels, 
always ready to roll where wanted. Storage 
Vans and offices can be spotted anywhere. 


The application of Fruehauf Trailers to all ! KOSS CONSTRUCTION CO 
types of businesses is so broad tnat even if your | 

hauling work employs but one or two trucks, 

their efficiency might be greatly increased by 

pulling your loads in Trailers. 
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World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32 ° LOS ANGELES 11 
In Canada: Weston, Ont. 


79 Factory Service Branches 


Fruehau TRANSPORTATION” 


Hear Harrison.Wood, Interpreter of World Events, Every Sunday, 3:00 P.M., E.D.T. over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 
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**The chairman of the board found out that drinking 
plenty of water keeps people efficient.’ 


of dependable service. Ask your 
G-E Dealer for full information 
today. General Electric Company, 
Air Conditioning Department, 
Section W8868, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Fight that mid-summer droop 
with cool, refreshing water from 
G-E Water Coolers. They cost 
only a few cents a day to oper- 
ate...and they'll give you years 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 














Water Coolers 


—R.C.Allen 


1Oe nee ee CTRIC CALCULATOR 





more for your money 


Anybody can operate 
this 10-key calculator. Use 
it for all types of 
figure work . . adds, 
subtracts, multiplies, 
divides . . versatile 
for every business . . 
extremely low priced. 


RC (illor 


MACHINES = 
_— 


PROMPT 
DELIVERY 


‘Figuring Today for the World of Tomorrow"’ 
For authorized R. C. Allen sales and service, consult the yellow pages of your telephone directory 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


681 Front Street. N.W.« Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 


ADDING MACHINES » 10-KEY ELECTRIC CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 













for example, 363-million tons of freig 
were 4 Ay by barge. In 1946, t 
amount had risen to 428-million to: 

Some of the individual waterwa 

have increased tremendously. On t! 
Illinois Waterways, for example, traff 
jumped from 1.7-million tons in 19° 
to more than 9-million last year. 
e Action—The barge line operato 
aren't letting this bonanza slide by wi 
noticed. For more efficient service 2 
the terminals they are installing enc 
less belts; power-lift trucks; four-whe« 
trailer-trucks; high-speed, diesel-ope: 
ated cranes; water-level docks; facilitic 
for faster turning of barges. 

Likewise, the industry has already at 
tacked another problem—speeding uj 
their travel time. The government 
owned Federal Barge Line has taken th 
lead by building an integrated tow (BW 
—Jun.26’48,p23), consisting of nin 
barges and a towboat. It can go twic« 
as fast as equipment commonly used on 
waterways. 


New Air Program 


Backers of an over-all 
federal plan for developing 
civil aircraft will tackle Congress 
a second time. 


There’s going to be another show- 

down in the next session of Congress 
over the government’s program for the 
development of commercial cargo and 
transport planes. 
e Opposition—That became clear last 
week when the five government agencies 
behind the program set up a committec 
to sketch out a blueprint. Despite storm 
signals from the aviation industry— 
which has turned against the whole 
idea—the committee intends to have a 
plan ready to submit to Congress in 
January. 

The new group has been formed by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Navy, and Air Force. It is headed by 
Grant Mason, former CAP member and 
now assistant to Assistaut Secretary for 
Air Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney. The 
committee includes: CAA representatiy e€ 
George Burgess; NACA representative 
Ira Abbott; CAB member Harold Jones; 
and Navy representative James Cary. It 
will function in three subcommittees: 


A SUBCOMMITTEE ON REQUIREMENTS to 
determine the present and future 
needs of airlines, the armed services, 
and other aviation interests for trans 
port and cargo craft. 

A TECHNICAL SUBCOMMITTEE to stud 
design. 

A SUBCOMMITTEE ON RECOVERY to help 
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Another Example 


Of 
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What they learned on a fish boat 
may cut your power costs 


OMEWHERE east of Gloucester there’s a 98 foot fish 
boat homeward bound with ninety-five tons of red- 
fish in her hold. Often fighting cruel winds, monstrous 
waves and crushing ice, the boat’s power plant may 
make the difference between profit and loss on the trip. 
An engine breakdown puts the ledger in the red. 
With profit margins slim, a slow trip from the banks or 
excessive fuel costs bring up red figures again. 
Cooper-Bessemer engineers studied fish boat prob- 
lems, designed special diesel marine engines to help 
solve these problems. They made dozens of minor im- 
provements such as tin-plated pistons, saddle-type con- 
necting rod pins, precision-type, thin-shell bearings— 
tremendous trifles which add up to lower cost power 
that owners swear by. Many a fleet has used nothing 
but Cooper-Bessemer diesels for years. 


This same extra care and study of specific problems 
has resulted in Cooper-Bessemer’s announcement of 


DIESELS e GAS ENGINES e GAS-DIESELS e ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS e HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 


one new development after another. That’s why Cooper- 
Bessemer supplies efficient power at lower cost for 
railroads, refineries, petro-chemical plants, oil and 
gas lines, and for every other user of heavy duty power. 
Have you heard about the new gas-diesel, the most 
efficient prime mover in existence? 

If you want to know how you can cut your power 
costs year in, year out, find out about the new things 
being done by one of America’s o/dest engine builders. 











The 
Cooper-Bessemer 







GROVE CITY, PA. 






MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 
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HOW AMERICAN INDUSTRY WAS HELPED 
TO INCREASED PROFITS LAST YEAR 


Many large industrial plants 
were helped to increase profits 
last year by the Bausch & Lomb 
Industrial Vision Service. This 
service positively demonstrated 
its value by reducing accidents, 
increasing production per 
worker, improving quality, de- 
creasing training costs, lowering 
labor turnover and boosting 
employee morale. 

The B&L Vision Program is 
the result of more than eight 
years of scientific research in in- 
dustry. Research showed the di- 
rect relationship between em- 
ployee job performance and 
specific visual skills. ..showed 
that every job has definite visual 
requirements which can be sci- 
entifically determined. Against 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


these standards are compared 
the visual skills of present and 
prospective employees. Those 
failing to meet the standards 
may be helped by professional 
eye care, or may be transferred 
to departments or jobs where 
their vision is no longer a handi- 
cap and often an asset. 

With competition becoming 
keener and cost again an impor- 
tant factor in marketing, every 
executive is doing his level best 
to strengthen the position of his 
company by utilizing cost cut- 
ting methods. B&L Industrial 
Vision Service will help your 
company lower costs and thereby 
increase profits. Look into this 
proved plan today. 











OPTICAL COMPANY 








ROCHESTER 2, N.Y. 










Industrial Vision Department 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
773-U St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 









Please send me a copy of “Vision in Industry” and de- 
tails of the Bausch & Lomb Industrial Vision Service. 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
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the government recapture, at least 
part, its costs for commercial prot 
type development. 



























e Early Victory—In putting togeth 
the new committee, backers of an ov« 
all development program are trying + 
make up for a defeat in the 80th C 01 
gress. 

Last spring the House  pushx 

through a bill for a five-member Ciy 
Transport Aircraft Evaluation & D 
velopment Board; it was to launch 
government-financed program of com 
mercial plane development. In the be 
ginning, the project had the approval o 
airlines, manufacturers, and government 
agencies. 
e Double-Take—Then aircraft manufac 
turers took a second look at the mea: 
ure, sponsored by Sen. Owen Brewste: 
and Rep. Carl Hinshaw—and cooled. 

Glenn L. Martin Co. and Consoli 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. turned th« 
coldest shoulder. The program could 
mean that airlines would hold off pur 
chasing Martin’s 2-0-2 and Consoli- 


dated’s Convair—and wait for the new F 
types which the government-financed 
program would place on the market in 


three to five vears. 

Cutbacks in sales would be a blow 

to both companies. Development costs 
on the 2-0-2 and Convair planes had 
been staggering. 
e Government Control—Other aircraft 
manufacturers also turned lukewarm. 
But they soft-pedaled their opposition 
to avert a clash with air transport inter- 
ests. 

Here’s what they didn’t like: The 

program would whittle commercial 
cargo and transport plane development 
down to a few (probably three firms 
with government-financed projects). In 
addition, the government—not private 
industry—would decide what types were 
to be developed. After they were devel- 
oped, the Secretary for Air would have 
power to set the sales price. Manufac- 
turers could not make any changes in 
design without the approval of the 
Secretary. 
e Blocked in Senate—Manufacturers, 
buttressed by economy-minded senators, 
formed a last-minute coalition, blocked 
approval in the Senate. 

Under the Brewster-Hinshaw _pro- 
posal, development was to be financed 
with Air Force funds. The theory was 
that the new planes would be an arm 
of national defense, a reservoir for the 
military in time of war. 

Last week, Brewster and Hinshaw tri- 
umphantly back-patted the new com- 
mittee into blueprinting once again a 
government commercial plane develop- 
ment program. Membership on_ the 
committee corresponds to that of the 
Civil Transport Evaluation & Develop- ' 
ment Board proposed in the Brewster- 
Hinshaw measure. 
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DELIRIUM 


The use of premiums as a sales-stimulant is sky- 
rocketing, according to the advertising press, and 
is now much greater than it ever was before the 
war. It is so great, in fact, that premiums, in them- 
selves, constitute an expanding American industry 
of no small size. 

Paper plays an interesting and important role in 
this industry, for it is obviously as vital to the 
creation, manufacture, distribution, packaging, and 
advertising of premiums as it is to the production, 
packaging, and promotion of those products which 


rely upon the lure of premiums for increased sales. 





THE MEAD CORPORATION -« 


papers 





ESTASLIGHEO 1046 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 


DS ct Retell emma os apes Sage 


Sseigea hina : 





The continuing research which leads to the con- 

tinual improvement of all Mead Papers of the Mead, 
Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines is the premium 
offered by “Paper Makers to America” to American 
industry. It is your assurance that these multi- 
purpose papers will continue to be “the best buy 
in paper today.” 
* * * Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, including 
such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and Offset; 
Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; D & C 
Black & White: and Printflex Coated Papers. 









The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17* Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers * Philadelphia * Boston * Chicago * Dayton 





‘PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 
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MERRILL LYNCH 





ICTION fans beware! 
labelled Merrill Lynch is based 
on fact... makes fascinating read- 
ing—for investors only! 

Take “How to Invest” just re- 
leased by our Research Department. 
It’s a twenty-six page look at the 
whole problem of investing, points 
out the basic principles any beginner 
should know—and experienced in- 
vestors should review. 

It starts by showing you how to 
cnart your financial position so that 
you can decide whether you should 
invest. 

It defines different kinds of se- 
curities and the part each plays in 
reaching investment objectives of 
growth, income or safety .. . ex- 
plains in detail what diversification 
is and why it’s important . . . covers 
market trends and their effect on 
investments . . . contrasts various 
methods for managing a portfolio. 
It lists the questions you should ask 
before investing in any industry, 
company, or secufity eee suggests 
sensible ways to get the answers, 
and does intimate that Merrill 
Lynch is a pretty sound source of 
information, itself! 

Why not ask for a copy of “How 
to Invest” at our nearest office. If 
you can’t come in, just write— 


Depar:ment §-9 
MERRILL LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 99 Cities 
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PRODUCTION 





It looks as though the U. S. is going 
to make a real effort to clean up a mess 
that’s been growing by the year—pollu- 
tion of streams. 

e Five-Year Plan—Last week the Public 
Works Administrator, Maj. Gen. Philip 





B. Fleming, said that the government is 









































IN-THE-PLANT piping and fixtures, located near ceiling. Result: 


Plant Neutralizes Own Waste 


No streams are polluted by New Departure’s ballbearing 
plant. Designed right into it is a waste-control system that handles 
a complex variety of liquid waste from metalworking operations. 


mapping a five-year program. It will 
spend nearly $25-million a year to aid 
construction of sewage treatment plants 
and to study control methods. 
Meanwhile, industry is taking a long 
look at its part of the problem, for it’s 
up to management to help remove toxic 
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wastes, spent oils, and acids from liquids 
before they are discharged into sewers 
and waterways. 

e New Departure—A good example of 
what’s going on in this direction is the 
work of the New Departure Division 
of General Motors Corp. at its new ball- 
bearing plant in Sandusky, Ohio (BW— 
Jun.12°48,p68). 

The New Departure case history 
points up this fact: Handling and treat- 
ment of industrial waste is going 
through an evolutionary growth—just 
as the handling and treatment of sewage 
did. There’s no pat answer to any in- 
dividual problem. But there is a trend 
to incorporate facilities for waste treat- 
ment in today’s plant design. 

New Departure’s problem was partic- 

ularly tough because of numerous metal- 
working operations. These produce all 
kinds of liquid wastes—alkalies, acids, 
emulsions. 
e Golden Opportunity—In the 563,000 
sq. ft. of manufacturing area, there are 
10 points of origin for waste: ball shop, 
press room, machinery department, 
birtiest, grinding, pickling, chrome- 
plating, laundry and drycleaning, forge 
shop, and miscellaneous operations. 
When the plant was still in the design 
stage, New Departure decided to inte- 
grate waste treatment with manufactur- 
ing layout. 

Albert Kahn Associated Architects 
and Engineers, of Detroit, were called in 
to design and supervise the construction 
of such a system. Harry D. Unwin of 
the Kahn firm directed the project. 

e Four Stages—Kahn broke the job 
down into four primary steps: 

(1) Find out about existing water 
conditions and legal requirements, 

(2) Analyze the main types and 
causes of waste, 

(3) Determine the most efficient 
method of collection and handling, 

(4) Study the available methods of 
treating the collected wastes. 

The planners first went to the Ohio 
State Dept. of Health. Here they found 
that the department has no over-all 
tules, but considers each case individ- 
ually, taking into account plant location 
and point of waste discharge. Regarding 
New Departure, they ‘earned that water 
flow in adjacent streams was not enough 
to dilute toxic wastes that might harm 
cattle. Also, floating oil would make a 
grade-A fire hazard—besides being un- 
sightly (the stream flows through a 
golf-course). So these requirements were 
set up: Chromium should be no more 
than 2 parts per million; emulsified oils 
30 p.p.m.; suspended solids 20 p.p.m.; 
pH range 7.0-10 (that’s a measure of 
acidity). 
© One Neutralizes Another—Here 1s 
what New Departure had in the way of 
waste; weak alkalies (from plating, steam- 
cleaning, laundry, etc.), spent pickle- 
liquor (from steel descaling operations), 
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Che world. % 


largest Selling 
adjustable office chair 


No. 2123 - 


For secreiories, stenographers 
unc clerical workers. 





lft 6 


BECAUSE this chair is adjustable to the individual, it will reduce 
fatigue, increase productivity, and promote health, thereby paying 
for itself in a short time. Thousands of the largest and most critical 
buyers in this country have investigated and then invested in this 
Goodform Aluminum Chair. Why don’t you investigate, too? If you 
want to know more about it, or if you would like to try one in 
your own office for ten days, without cost or obligation, write us. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. Dept 2, YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAL DESKS + METAL FING CABINETS + STEEL SHELVING 
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Investigate the profit possibilities of a 
Southwest location for your business. 
Katy files contain vital information on 
every facet of Southwest lore from 
temperature to taxes, from materials 
to manpower, from banking to build- 
ing and from reserve resources to rail 
transportation. 


Katy has the “inside track”’ to the finest 
industrial locations within the great 


the story of the industrial advantages in the 


F [ Between the covers of this colorful booklet is 
E R Southwest today. It’s yours for the asking. 


M-K-T Lines 
Katy Building, Dallas, Texas 


Send me my copy of “Southwest, the New Industrial Giant.” 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. —Dept. BW 
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oad to Riches 


Southwest, because Katy has consist- 
ently pioneered the industrial growth 
of this economic empire. 


Our Industrial Development Depart- 
ment is ready, and efficiently able, to 
actively assist you in your research — 
without obligation to you, of course. 
May we serve you? 


MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS 
RAILROAD SYSTEM 
Serving the Southwest 









































acid-bearing waters (from chromic-ac 
rinse and Parkerizing systems), and o 
and-water mixtures used to cool cuttir 
tools. 

Right away it was found that tl 

spent pickle-liquor could help the wea 
acid waste to neutralize the alkalies. | 
could also help separate some. solub 
oil from the coolant mixture. 
e Double-Purpose—There was a pos: 
bility that the flow rates and degree « 
contamination would vary as the plan 
operated. So the wastes are held in a re 
ervoir. When they are introduced int 
the treatment plant, rates of flow cai 
be controlled to get a more uniforn 
concentration. 

Two basic collection systems ar 
used, Alkalies are taken through over 
head pipes to receiving tanks. When 
waste coolant and waste soluble oils ar 
discharged, it’s at a time when little or 
no alkali waters are flowing. Thus, the 
same tank and lines do a double job. 

The acid collection system takes 
waste pickling water and rinse water 
from the chromeplating tanks. When 
old pickling-tank acids must be re- 
moved, they are flushed through the 
same lines at a time when the other 
acid wastes aren’t flowing. The pick- 
ling-tank water is collected separately 
for its use in separating out soluble oils 
in the treatment process. This double- 
duty use of plant piping makes the sys- 





Streetlight Test 


Streetlighting takes a scientific turn in the 
laboratories of the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Lighting engineers have 
rigged this mirror to swing in a full circle 
around the base of a test streetlight. At 
any point in the circle, light beams striking 
the mirror reflect to an electric eye 25 feet 
away. The electric eye measures light out- 
put from all angles, makes sure light goes 
where it’s needed most. 
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PRODUCTION TRIPLED! 
ONIT COST CUT 60% 


Paeas VF 


with TOCCO Induction Heating 


Even if your products are entirely different in size and shape TOCCO can 
probably provide similar cost reductions and production increases for you. 


® Nash Motors, Kenosha, Wisconsin reports the 
following benefits from TOCCO Induction braz- 
ing of drain flanges to automobile oil pans: 

1. PRODUCTION 
production was only 21 brazed assemblies per 
hour. TOCCO brazes 75 per hour—357% of 
former output! 

2. COSTS, CUT—Art the same time TOCCO Induc- 


tion brazing cuts labor and material costs from 


TRIPLED— Using a hand torch, 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 









$12.75 to $4.90 per hundred—a reduction of 
60%, representing a saving of $6.00 every hour. 


ADVANTAGES —include a neater, bet- 
ter looking brazed joint, and a complete elimina- 
tion of leakers and subsequent repair costs. 

OcCO Engineers are glad to help you find appli- 
cations in your plant where TOCCO Induction 
Heating would increase your production, cut your 
costs and improve your products. 


eae Mail Coupon Today -—-——--—-—-— 


| FREE 


THE CHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept. W-3, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


—"“Induction Heating” 


Name 





Position 


Please send free copy of 60 page book 





Company 





Address 





City 
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Every operation in the produc- 
tion and rolling of FOLLANSBEE 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS is rigidly 
controlled to assure uniform elec- 
trical, mechanical and physical 
characteristics. 


Manufactured in a variety of 
grades and gauges, FOLLANSBEE 
SILICON STEEL is suitable for all 
electrical design requirements. 


FOLLANSBEE representatives 
nearest you can furnish complete 
information on FOLLANSBEE 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS as well as 
on the other FOLLANSBEE 
SPECIALTY STEELS: 


COLD ROLLED STRIP 
POLISHED BLUE SHEETS 


SEAMLESS TERNE 
ROLL ROOFING 





FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


Sales Offices: 


New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee 
Soles Agents: Chicago, Indianapolis, St, Lovis, Kansas City, Nashville, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Son Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, Canada 

Plonts: Follansbee, W. Va., and Toronto, Ohio, 


Follanshee Metal Warehouses: 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Rochester, N.Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 


STEEL NEEDS SCRAP—KEEP IT MOVING 





tem pretty flexible, keeps piping to 
minimum. 

e Why Chemical Treatment?—Vario 

methods of treatment were open to th 

engineers. The final selection was pr: 
marily based on this fact: The wastc 

were chemical in nature, and they cou! 

be used to neutralize one another. 

So chemical treatment got the nod 

Another advantage of chemical treat 

ment is that it allows control of floy 
rates of raw waste and treating agent: 
Such control can be automatic. Also 
wide ranges in pollution concentration 
can be handled without much change in 
equipment. Power costs are low. And th: 
chemical system can be adapted to fu- 
ture changes in production which might 
introduce new pollution factors. 
e Time Schedule—To cut operating 
costs, wastes are accumulated for 24 
hours, then treated at once on an eight- 
hour shift. One man can tend this. 

If wastes are produced slow]. they 
can be stored until a sufficient volume 
piles up to allow a full eight-hour opera- 
tion of the treatment plant (picture 
page 48). 

Actual treatment consists of (1) par- 
tial removal of soluble and inso.uble 
oils; (2) chromate reduction to take 
out chromium in the weak-acid waste; 
(3) removal of solids by precipitation; 
and (4) drying and disposing of s.:dge. 
e Lessons—New Departure’s experience 
thus far brings out four points of inter- 
est to any industry concerned with waste 
disposal: 

All methods of waste contro] have to 
be carefully studied—reclamation, dilu- 
tion or treatment at the source, segrega- 
tion. 

No one waste should be considered 
independently. The possibility that one 
type of waste will neutralize another 
should be analyzed. 

The layout for collection and _ treat- 
ment must be flexible enough to take 
care of variations in the compositions 
of the wastes. 

The effect of changing production 
methods and the possibility that differ- 
ent process liquids may be used must 


be studied. 


ALUMINUM BRIGHTENER 


Philadelphia Rust Proof Co. says that 
it has found a way to brighten alu- 
minum without buffing or polishing. Its 
method: an_ electro-chemical process 
called Lustrik. The company says the 
process gives a high luster that won't 
smudge .or fingermark; if you need 
added protection, the aluminum can 
be anodized (oxide-coated) after it has 
been eres the gloss treatment. 

Right now the company is using the 
process to do job work at its own plant. 
After patents are applied for and tech- 
nical difficulties ironed out, licenses may 
be granted. 
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HAT handsome tie clasp being 
so carefully adjusted displays the 
young man’s initials. These initials 
were beautifully plated in gold in a 
DPI high-vacuum coater unit. The 
holder is molded plastic—plastic made 
with a plasticizer that has passed 
through a high-vacuum molecular still. 
Our young lady is artfully arranging 
a gauzy scarf sprinkled with sequins 
—sequins in brilliant metallic coatings 
deposited under DPI high vacuum. 
Our young pair will glide through 
the night on a cloud—automobile to 
you, top down of course, the road 
ahead illuminated from sealed beam 
headlights, whose reflectors were sil- 
vered under high vacuum. 
High vacuum is finding more 


and more commercial applications, in 
fractionating many substances once 
thought undistillable, in extraction of 
vitamins and hormones, in processing 
foods, chemicals and plastics, in smelt- 
ing and heat-treating metals. 

. . . @ precious vaccine had a “‘shelf 
life’ of only a few months. DPI engi- 
neered and built a high-vacuum_de- 
hydration unit that extends the shelf 


Distmzation Propucrs, Inc. 


739 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, N. Y. 











Heavy Dati -Abated by Hiqls Veewun 


life of the vaccine to a full year. 
... aided by a DPI high-vacuum 
pump, electron microscopes are mag- 
nifying objects to 200,000 times their 
size, enabling scientists to see and 
photograph viruses for the first time. 
Perhaps high vacuum can profit your 
business—in research—in producing 
better quality—in cutting costs. DPI 
welcomes inquiries, write... 





Manufacturers of Molecular Stills and High-Vacuum Equipment; Distillers of Oil-Soluble Vitamins 
and Other Concentrates for Science and Industry 
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BAKER TRUCKS 


help 


| SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
f save 

| *288,000.00 
‘ per year ; 
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The profitable application of Material 
Handling Engineering is convincingly 
demonstrated by Sherwin-Williams 
in their recently constructed Chicago 
warehouse. Designed by Albert Kahn 
for the most modern methods and 
equipment, it has effected savings 
amounting to $288,000.00 per year, 
which represents more than 30% of 
the investment required. 





BAKER Trucks play an important 


role in reducing man hours for han- 


dling by 42.5% while increasing 
tonnage by 86%. Other equipment 
includes pallets, special racks, trailers 
and drag-chain conveyors. 








Flow contest WINNER 


The detailed account of this material 
handling operation won second prize 
in the 1947 Flow Cost Analysis Con- 
test for Charles H. Day, Assistant to 
General Manager, Chicago Opera- 
tions, Sherwin-Williams Company. 
If you have a material handling 
problem, a Baker Material Handling 


Engineer will gladly show you how 
you can make similar savings. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of the Baker-Raviang Company 
2164 West 25th Street e Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada; 
Railway and Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 





Paperwork is one part of a manufac- 
turing operation that’s hard to cut 
down. Regular records of component 
parts must be posted as a check on pro- 
duction and on whether there’s enough 
inventory on hand to meet assembly 
schedules. Usually, such posting re- 
quires a lot of clerical help. A disad- 
vantage is that it’s difficult to run a 
quick check on the production status 
when many separate cards must be 
handled. 

This was the typical situation Lion 
Mfg. Corp., Chicago, faced when it 


adopted a mechanized visual control sys- 





tem. Now it has speeded up production 


PARTS SUPPLY IS PLOTTED in the 
form of line drawn by a colored pencil on... 








CONTINUOUS GRAPHS which roll past 
checking guides in... 





PRODUCTION-CONTROL CENTER where one man keeps tabs on thousands of parts 


Mechanized Graphs Cut Control Costs 


Lion Mfg. Corp. speeds up paperwork of keeping track 
of assembly operations, and so helps future production planning. 


checking, and one clerk does the work 
that three used to—and does it better. 
e Graph Rolls—Essentially, the opera- 
tion is a mechanized graph. Records 
are posted on continuous sheets of graph 
paper 32 inches wide and 50 yards long. 
This paper is wound on reels fitted with 
a motor drive, The whole mechanism 
fits inside a compact lightweight hous- 
ing. A gearshift allows the clerk to con- 
trol forward or backward movement of 
the continuous record; a rheostat lets 
him control the speed. 

The clerk plots each component part 
of an assembly individually on the 


graph paper in the form of a line. (Up 
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NATIONAL- 
STANDARD 


Company 





maybe it can give you ideas! 
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4 or material you see above is braided wire. Here at National- 
Standard it is produced in almost limitless variations .. . flat, 
tubular, plain, beamed, springlike or untempered, tight or ex- 
panded, in many wire sizes, in a great many widths, and of any 
metal that can be drawn into wire. 

At present, the most common uses are for reinforcing pneu- 
matic tire beads, high pressure hose and other rubber products. In 
these applications its strength and mechanical adhesion qualities 
are unsurpassed. 

Considering its limitless variations and unique qualities, braided 
wire is bound to have many other effective applications. Perhaps 
it can save or make money for you! An interesting possibility, for 
example, is its use with transparent plastics to produce pleasing 
patterns as well as reinforcement. 


If all this gives you an idea you'd like to explore, be assured that 
National-Standard, as usual, is ready to cooperate with you all the 
way. Let’s talk it over. Just get in touch with the National-Standard 
Company, Niles, Michigan. 








DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 





RTHED STE: . Cleften, Ni Joc ccccsccesceves Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
WNATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich.........-.20000-- Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. Juscesseees Lithographing and Special Machinery 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. . Worcester, Mass........ccceeeees Round Steel Wire, Small Sizes 

















an entirely new concept 






When you add, subtract, multi- 
ply or divide with a Clary, 263 basi- 
cally new ideas are working for you. 
No need to train yourself to a machine 
—the Clary is designed to operate as 
you think and as your hand reacts. 
Here's a new standard in adding ma- 
chine simplicity and ease of operation 

. it's the adding machine the busi- 


ness world is talking about. 
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If you haven't seen or operated a 
Clary, you'll find time-saving and rest- 
ful advantages... advantages found 
only in exclusive Clary features. See 
for yourself what a difference a Clary 
makes. Call your local representative 
today for a demonstration date. Or 
write to us... we'll be glad to arrange 
a demonstration for you. Prices stare 
at $179.50 plus tax. 


Factory-approved service in your city 






gUST OUT—The Clary all-electric Cash 
Register — offers you more in value, protec- 
tion, convenience, and information, 


CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION 
General Offices: 1526 North Main Street, 
Los Angeles 12, California 


SALES OFFICES: Clary Factory Branch 
Offices or Dealers are located in all prin- 
cipal cities. If our representative is not 
listed in your phone book, write or wire 
for his address, 


adds © subtracts 
multiplies « divides 












Please send the latest information on Clary 
all-electric business machines. I am inter- 
ested in: 

[) Cash Registers 

( Adding Machines 
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to 1,800 parts are plotted on each ma 
chine.) ‘lhe posting shows: part numbe: 
part name; quantity required for assem 
bly. The length of the plotted lin 
shows at a glance the quantity of that 
part actualiy in the plant. 

Parts processed in the plant ar 
plotted in blue pencil; purchased part 
in red; “borrowed” parts from othe: 
assemblies in green. 

Master assembly schedules, made up 
weekly, are placed at the top of eacli 
machine. Made on similar graph paper, 
these master schedules don’t move 
Thus, the clerk can always compare at 
a glance the final target with the num 
ber of component parts recorded and 
on hand. ° 
e Bank of Machines—A separate con 
trol machine is used for assemblies. In- 
formation is sent to the production-con 
trol department via facsimile writing 
machines connected with the receiving 
room (purchased parts) and the routing 
department (processed parts). Five ma- 
chines are used for regular production 
assemblies (some of these carry two o1 
three production assemblies); two ma 
chines keep surplus parts records. ‘hese 
are used by the purchasing department 
to check present inventory before new 
parts are ordered, and by production be- 
fore processed parts are ordered. ‘lhis 
has enabled Lion to cut excess inven- 
tory 50%. 

Each machine is fitted with two slid- 

ing guide bars. One can be set at pres- 
ent production point; the other, at 
planned production point. Then, as the 
graph is rolled past at slow speed, parts 
shortages are promptly apparent. 
e Payoff—Lion has found that the ma 
chine technique is not only economical, 
since excess inventory and production 
are cut down—but also records are more 
accurate, and considerable paperwork 
and filing space is saved. 

The biggest pavoff comes when man 
agement is planning future production. 
At that time, meetings are held in the 
production-control office. Each machine 
is set at slow speed. As the graph for 
each part comes into view it can be 
checked immediately against the master 
chart. When a shortage is apparent, the 
machine is stopped. Then the bosses 
talk over what they can do to correct 
the situation. 


CONSTRUCTION RESEARCH 


Organized research in the building 
industry is going ahead at a clip of about 
$15-million a year, according to a study 
made by the Construction Industry In- 
formation Committee. Universities and 
institutions are also spending big money 
in the drive to lower costs and raise the 
quality of housing and other construc- 
tion. Federal agencies are putting up 
another $14-million a year for work on 
the problem. 
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Big Tire Pryer 


Changing tires on giant earth movers 
can be done quickly and on the job 
with a tool developed by Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

The huge tires often weigh as much 
as 14 tons. After months of use, the 
tires ‘freeze’ to the rims. As a result, 
tires have had to be changed with 
special stationary equipment—often 
many miles from the job. 

With the Firestone tool, tires can 
be pried away from the mms in a mat- 
ter of minutes. The tool is compact 
enough to be carried along with other 
mechanical maintenance tools in the 
field. 

One end of the tool, an adjustable 
hooked arm, fits over the rim flange. 
On the other end, powerful claws go 
between the tire bead and the rim bead 
seat. Using a ratchet lever which works 
a mechanical screw, the operator can 
bring up to 5 tons pressure on the bead 
through the tapered claws, which force 
the tire away from the rim. 

The tool can be adjusted for use on 
rims ranging from 20 in. to 33 in. in 
diameter. Firestone Steel Products Co. 
does the manufacturing. ‘ 

e Availability: immediate. 


Aluminum Engine 


A 14-hp. gasoline engine has been an- 
nounced by Leading Engine Co., 28829 
Orchard Lake Rd., Farmington, Mich. 

The engine, constructed of alumi- 
mum, weighs 35 Ib. Cylinder and crank- 
case are two separate parts; this reduces 
repair costs as well as cost of scrapping 
defective pieces. The head is cooled by 
large fins. 

For $8, you can replace the 24-in.- 
bore cylinder and piston assembly by 
one of 2% in. bore, developing 24 hp. 

A bell-shaped crankcase and a hollow 
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scoop extending down from the con- 
necting rod into the oil makes lubrica- 
tion effective in almost any engine posi- 
tion. Repair and replacement are said 
to be easy. The l-in. diameter crank- 
shaft can take nine different kinds of 
takeoff pulleys and gears. 

The light weight and the speedy bolt- 
on mount will be especially helpful to 
machine-minded small farmers, the 
company thinks. ‘The engine can be 
readily interchanged betwen a garden 
tractor, a motor scooter, a generator set, 
a mower, a sawing unit, and any other 
implement that operates on small 
power. Another potential use: on motor 
bikes. 

Until full production is reached, the 
engine will be sold to lawn mower and 
garden tractor makers. Later, the com- 
pany expects to expand into auxiliary 
electric power, scooter, and bike fields. 
e Availability: two weeks. 


Industrial Air Cleaner 

Water action and centrifugal force 
are used in a new dust separator devel- 
oped for industry by Industrial Electro- 
plating Co., Inc. The Niehaus Dust 
Separator mixes finely divided particles 
of water with the dust-laden air from 
polishing, buffing, and grinding opera- 
tions. Then, by centrifugal action, it 
separates the foreign materials. 

After cleaning, air is discharged back 
into the shop from the top of the ma- 
chine. Thus there is no heat loss. ‘The 
unit has its own blower and water-cir- 
culating system. Refuse is collected in 
a portable tank beneath the machine. 

There are no filters or bags to clog 
up or be replaced. The water action 
eliminates the fire hazard, the company 
says. The machine produces a 2-in. 
static pressure; that’s sufficient to ex- 
haust four regular-size buffing or pol- 
ishing wheels up to 16 in. in diameter. 
It comes with motor, pump, and motor 
controls, can be placed alongside the 
buffing or grinding machines. ‘The com- 
pany address: 219 W. Vermont St., 
Indianapolis. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Mistless Press Ink 


Ink mist has long been a trouble- 
maker in newspaper pressrooms. The 
drifting, settling droplets not only dirty 
up walls and ceilings but pose a serious 
fire hazard. Cleanup has meant the 
added cost of maintenance personnel. 

J. M. Huber Corp., 620 62nd St., 
Brooklyn 20, now thinks it has solved 
the problem with an aqueous-emulsion 
news ink. Results of tests with two 
newspapers show that the ink (Huber 
NMP News Black) gives far less mist- 










ing in press runs. In printing and run- 
ning qualities, the ink was found to be 
completely satisfactory. Huber makes 
the product from pelletized carbon 
black produced by the company at its 
Borger (‘Tex.) plant. 

© Availability: immediate. 
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Mechanized Surveyor 


Surveying and staking out contour 
lines have long been accepted _preli- 
minaries in terrace construction and 
contour farming. Now F. W. Heckert 
Co., Inc., 36 E. First St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio, has developed an instrument 
the -Levl-Trac—that does away with 
these first steps. Mounted on the hood 
of a tractor, bulldozer, or road roller, 
it will keep the machine moving around 
a slope at a constant level during dig- 
ging or plowing. 

The driver keeps his eye on a magni- 
fying lens, a scale, and two columns of 
liquid in front of him. One column of 
liquid is stationary, the other rises and 
falls as the tractor moves up or down- 
grade. When the surging liquid is 
above the level of the fixed column, 
the tractor is moving uphill; when it 
is below, the machine is moving down 
the slope. Black lines on the scale show 
a 1% dip or rise. Side-hill tilt doesn’t 
affect the accuracy of the instrument. 

The liquid in the tubes won't freeze; 
it’s sealed to prevent loss by evapora- 
tion. Compensation for extremes in 
temperature is automatic; there are no 
moving mechanical parts. Heckert says 
the tractor can be driven at any speed 
without affecting the action of the in- 
strument. For night work, there is a 
built-in electric light. 

e Availability: 30 days. 


Steady Seam Welders 

A new line of seam-welding machines 
is in production at Progressive Welder 
Co., 3050 E. Outer Drive, Detroit 12. 
The big feature of the line, according 
to the company, is the use of a roller 
head guided and aligned by four sets 
of antifriction rollers. These rollers 
force the welding wheels to follow small 
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TO CARE FOR WAXED FLOORS 


This method—steel-wooling—is the simplest 
way to care for waxed floors because it 
provides for dry cleaning and polishing in a 
single, labor-saving operation. And steel- 
wooling, if done at regular intervals, also is 
the most effectual way to prevent waxed floors 
from becoming dull and dingy between 
periodic refinishings ...to keep them at their 
lustrous best! 


You can further the economy of steel-wooling by choos- 
ing Finnell Steel-Wool Pads. Finnell Pads are welded 
for longer wear. Welded construction gets all the wear 
out of all the material! ... triples the life of the pad by 
allowing it to wear evenly and by preventing shredding 
and bunching. Iinnell Pads are self-adjusting, and can 
be used on any fibre brush, with any disc-type machine. 
Come in 7 sizes, 4 grades. 


The machine shown above is a 600 Series Finnell that 
wet-scrubs, applies wax, polishes, scrubs rugs, steel- 
wools, dry-scrubs, sands, and grinds! The complete 
Finnell line includes a score of Portable and Combina- 
tion Scrubber-Vacuum Machines, as well as Cleansers, 
Sealers, Waxes, and Accessories for every floor- 
maintenance need. 

For consultation, demonstration, or literature, phone 
or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
3808 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in 
all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


 FINNELL 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Pionesrs cad Specialists (ddd ioe 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 








deviations in material thickness and 
contour. Thus it is possible to main- 
tain constant weld pressures—even 
where stock thickness varies along the 
seam. 

The rollers are matched in pairs and 
are adjustable; they guide the head 
along the full length of its vertical 
travel. The machine has a big throat 
clearance to handle bulky work. The 
company has cut electric-current loss 
by placing the transformer close to the 
welding arms, and has insulated the 
transformer to protect it from the high 
temperatures caused by heavy-duty 
welding. 

The seam welders can be used on 
cold-rolled steel, stainless or other al- 
loy steels, aluminum, and other non- 
ferrous metals. The machines come in 
three basic sizes: light, medium, and 
heavy duty. Each size is available in 
three types—for circular welding, longi- 
tudinal welding, or both circular and 
longitudinal. 

e Availability: 8 weeks. 


Automatic Packagers 

Two new packaging machines that 
make bags, fill them with material, ther 
seal them for market have been an- 
nounced by Acme Pattern & Machine 
Co., Inc., 1559 Niagara St., Buffalo 13. 
One model makes  square-bottomed 
bags, the other the pillow-type cover- 
ings used to package marshmallows and 
nuts. 

The machines will handle any free- 
flowing material—beans, rice, candies, 
or salt. A special attachment allows 
processing of shredded products like 
cocoanut or salad mix. Devices to con- 
trol the weight or volume of the filling 
can be added. 

The machine can make bags from 
any heat-sealing material—cellophane, 
pliofilm, heat-sealing papers or foils. 
When printed materials are used, a 
photocell arrangement controls the cut- 
off to keep the printing in proper regis- 
ter. Acme says that making the bags 
from fresh rolls of cellophane results 
in a stronger package. 

Operating speeds vary from 25 to 30 
packages per min.; changeover from one 
size to another is quick and simple, 
the company says. 


© Availability: 90 to 120 days. 


Portable Power 


A tiny (2-cu. ft.) electric plant that 
you can stow away in a corner of your 
car trunk or in the bow of a boat will 
come in handy for vacation retreats. 
The gasoline-powered generator (Model 
03AAE-1E) is manufactured by D. W. 
Onan & Sons, Inc., 2621 Royalston 
Ave., Minneapolis 5. 

The plant turns out 350 w., 115-v. 
a.c., will operate standard light bulbs, 
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radios, and small motor-driven appli- 
ances. It can be started by hooking it 
up to an automobile battery; a special 
winding in the generator charges the 
battery while the plant is running. Bat- 
tery cables, a receptacle to plug load 
in directly, and a_ high-low toggle 
switch to regulate the charging rate are 
standard equipment. Weight is 77 |b. 
Accessories that come with the unit 
include carrying handle, mounted 2-qt. 
fuel tank, muffler assembly, emergency 
starting rope. 

e Availability: immediate. 














Curve Maker 


A flexible template will speed layout 
work when you're copying curves from 
biueprints or taking off construction 
lines. The template can be set and 
locked in any shape, contour, curve, or 
radius; it snaps back to a straight edge 
as soon as you loosen the wing nuts 
on holding bolts. 

Made of spring steel and aluminum, 
the template comes in one-ft. lengths 
from two ft. up. Flexible Template Co., 
Camden, N. J., is the manufacturer; 
C. H. Clark & W. E. Poggenburg, 
4900 Wynnefield Ave., Philadelphia 31, 
the sales agents. 

e Availability: one week. 


’. > 


Auto-Lok, engine-vacuum operated, 
protects kids who hke to play with car 
doors. The vacuum holds spring-oper- 
ated strikers in locked position, keeps 
back doors from opening until the 
driver releases the vacuum by pressing 
a button. Accurate Tool & Engineer- 
ing Co., 640 Tenth Ave., San Diego, 
makes it. 

A big blow for geologists looking for 
more oil can now be furnished with a 
seismograph blasting cap. The devel- 
oper: Western Cartridge Co., division 
of Olin Industries, Inc. The cap is 
about 2 in. long, about the diameter of 
a pencil. The big push comes from the 
use of RDX explosive—originally de- 
veloped for wartime “blockbusters.” 
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FOR YOUR CONTAINER PROBLEM 
...- THERE’S A FORT WAYNE SOLUTION 


Through all or any one of Fort Wayne's four co-ordinated 

manufacturing plants, the shipper commands design, engineering and 
research specialists who draw on Fort Wayne's 40 years of corrugated 
container experience. He gains from Fort Wayne’s strict laboratory control 
of materials and methods, Fort Wayne’s accent on uniform container 
strength, quality, performance. He discusses his problems with experts 
who know those problems—trained Fort Wayne representatives who know 
shipping from A to Z. In calling on Fort Wayne, the modern shipper 
takes advantage of a service that starts with his specific problem and 


creates the custom-built container that’s the one right answer. 


Stir 
7 — PAPER COMPANY 


Offices: 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana aa 
Rochester, New York i . : 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hartford City, Indiana oe rn eee mas 
Hartford City, Indiana ‘ 
Vincennes, Indiana 
Southern Paperboard Corporation 
Port Wentworth, Georgia 


Sales Offices: Chicago, Ill. + Pittsburgh, Penna. - New York, N. Y. + Rochester, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. - Jamestown, N. Y. - York, Penna. + Cleveland, Ohio - Lima, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio + Cincinnati, Ohio + Muncie, Ind. + Indianapolis, Ind. - Detroit, Mich. 
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| Magnet sweeps roads! 


[ttt -- == 5 


F YOU haven’t had a flat tire 


lately, you don’t know how 
lucky you are! An average of 8.2 
pounds - {metal per mile is collected 
annually by magnetic road sweep- 
ers in eight states. The American 
Public Works Association further 
reports that up to 75% of this fer- 
rous metal is tire damaging. 

Ohio Magnets quickly and effi- 
ciently collect foreign metal on 
highways ... airport runways ... 
main traffic arteries. .. parking lots. 
Three Ohio Magnets installed at 
the rear of a truck snapped up 4000 
pounds of nails near a large pack- 
ing house in three days! 

How many potential punctures 
are there in your travelled areas? 
Don’t guess — find out accurately 
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with Ohio Magnets and save time, 
money and tempers. Write today to 
Ohio — 25 years a leader in mag- 
netic materials handling and separa- 
tion. The Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., 
5920 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Ohio is also a leading name 
in the small motor industry 








READERS REPORT: 





What a Knot Is—And Is Not 
Sirs: 

May I call attention to your use of 
the word “knot” [BW—Jul.31’48,p10}? 

Generations of seamen and Mr. Web- 
ster decry the redundant expression, 
“knots an hour.” A knot as a nautical 
measure involves the conceptions of 
both time and distance, is equivalent 
to a rate of speed of one nautical mile 
per hour. 

W. F. Anperson 

AKRON, OHIO 


eMr. Anderson and his authorities 
decry aright. Thus, Business Week in 
effect was saying—quite unnecessarily— 
“144 nautical miles per hour per hour.” 

The whole concept is cleared up by 
a glance at the origin of the term. 

Before the days of automatic logs, 
mariners literally used to “heave the 
log” overboard to see how fast they 
were going. They paid out a log-line 
attached to a so-called log-ship, which 
anchored one end of the line in one 
spot—more or less—while the ship pro- 
ceeded on its course. 

The log-line was divided by real 
knots 47 ft. 3 in. apart. This distance 
bears the same relation to a nautical 
mile (6,080.2 ft.) that 28 seconds bear 
to one hour (3,600 seconds). Sailors 
could tell how fast their ship was going 
by counting the number of knots that 
ran out every 28 seconds by the sand 
glass. Hence, if they counted five, the 
ship was traveling at 5 knots—or five 
nautical miles per hour. 


Another Lease-Purchase Deal 


Sirs: 

We have noticed the attention you 
have been giving in recent weeks to 
various so-called lease purchases which 
have been negotiated by a great num- 
ber of concerns. 

You may be interested in the follow- 
ing information: Rapid construction is 
proceeding in the Bronx, New York, on 
the building of a new centralized ware- 
house depot of A. S. Beck Shoe Co. 
Originally acquired by A. S. Beck New 
York Shoe Co., Inc., the property was 
sold by Lionel Friedman ¢ Co., Phila- 
delphia, to Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., which leased it back to the shoe 
company for a term of 25 years. The 
consideration involved is in excess of 
$700,000. 

We also call your attention to the 
fact that the factory which Shoe Corp. 
of America sold to Penn Mutual [BW 
—TJul.27’48,p84] was negotiated by this 
office. We have also handled such a 
sale with the Bell Telephone Co. of 
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JUST LISTEN TO THE 
GIRLS IN YOUR OFFICE! 


“| want a new typewriter!” 


WHY THE PREFERENCE FOR ROYAL IS BETTER THAN 2 TO 1! 


Surveys show that girls who type prefer Royals 
2¥% to | over any other make of standard office 
typewriter. 

Even more—the preference for Royal equals the 
preference for the next three most popular standard 
office typewriters combined! 

Why this overwhelming preference for one 
typewriter? 


Because Royals have time-saving, work-saving 


ROYAL 


World’s No. 1 Typewriter 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


features not found on any other make. Because 
Royals are more durable—sturdier. 


They spend more time on the job, take less 
time out for repairs. 

So give the girls in your office the typewriter 
they prefer using. They'll do more work, better 
work. With Royal, you'll get the maximum 
return for your typewriter 
investment! 
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“PALMER 


_Abdthiialic 


—? CARTON FORMERS 
CUT YOUR PACKAGING COSTS 


Increasing competitive pressure and dangerously shrinking 
profits aren't too alarming when, papi oh gsi highly ef- 
ficient automatic machines you have red hand labor to a 
minimum, eliminated wasteful, ne operations and 
stepped up production to a profi volume, Simultaneously, 
you substantially cut your costs. . . . You'll find this solution to 
the drag of high packaging cost in these PALMER Automatic 
Machines. . . . form, glue and deliver complete cartons of 
uniformly high quality continuously to your packaging line. 
Costly change-over time is practically eliminated by fast, simple 
conversion from one to another of many sizes and styles of car- 
tons. They put an end to “skipped”. uction line stations, to 
mal-formed carton waste and to costly inefficient manual oper- 
ations. Very little valuable floor space is required, and NO 
reserve carton ‘‘stock-piles”. . . . The small initial investment in 
these machines will quickly be returned to you many times over 
in faster, more efficient package production at much lower cost 


HIGH SPEED CONTINUOUS MOTION CARTON FORMER = 
Delivers letely formed and cartons from standard bianks in 
any Se sect deta plain with turned over side flaps, turned 
over end flaps; attached covers or a ly at 
almost any speed required. Small floor space. 


GENERAL PURPOSE CARTON FORMER : 
A highly efficient machine of wide . Delivers trays or car- 
tons of any practical size from blanks, completely formed and < 
ued with tabs inside or outside; with extended end flaps, with closure 
ree Ss a comanaeanet ane 2 oo —— sides; yale a 
in ges, plain or reinforced, square or tapered. Spee your 
requirements; minimum floor space; minimum change-over time. 






























Send samples of your present or 
opere carton. Tell what is to 

packaged and your produc- 
tion requirements on each car- 
ton. Our engineers will give you 
cost-reducing recommendations. 







FRANK D. PALMER, Inc. 


CHE 3344 
VA 6-4185,-6 


Chicago 12, fil. 
New York 17 


528 N. Western Avenue 
60 E. 42nd St., 411 Lincoln Bidg. 


PACKAGING MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 





Pennsylvania and have participated in 
many Sears, Roebuck deals. 

SypNey N. GREENBERG, Jr. 
LIONEL FRIEDMAN & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Consumer Finances Survey 


Sirs: 

We are more impressed than ever 
with the intelligent way in which you 
have digested and presented the articles 
on the Survey of Consumer Finances 
[BW — Jun.5'48,p23; = Jun.19°48,p21; 
Jul.17’48,p26|. In our judgment, the 
best formulated and most interesting 
reports of our surveys are those whicli 
appear in Business Week each year. 
Many thanks again for the splendid job 
you are doing. 

We are all delighted that you have 
found the Survey of Consumer Finances 
so useful. 

Rensis Likert 
DIRECTOR, 
SURVEY RESEARCH CENTER, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


e Business Week is happy to return 
Dr. Likert’s compliment. In our opin- 
ion, the annual Survey of Consumer 
Finances (sponsored by the Federal 
Reserve Board and conducted by the 
University of Michigan Survey Research 
Center) is a brilliant contribution to 
economic research. The material that 
it provides is enormously valuable 
to businessmen and economists alike. 
oy latest 1948 report appears on page 


lon Exchange Made Clear 
Sirs: 

All the members of our technical 
and sales staff have read your article on 
ion exchange [BW—TJul.31'48,p32]. As 
one of the leading manufacturers of 
ion exchange equipment, we wish to 
congratulate you on a job well done 
and in a manner which explains a com- 
plicated subject so clearlv. We can well 
realize the time and effort which was 
expended in its preparation. 

Naturally we were both interested 
and flattered upon noting that several 
of the ion exchange units mentioned 
in vour article were of our manufacture. 
We of the Illinois Water Treatment 
Co. are proud of the part we have 
played in both the introduction and 
promotion of ton exchange in the 
United States. ... 

We as well as the other leading ion 
exchange manufacturers have installed 
equipment for many of the hundreds 
of various uses. As 1s indicated in your 
article, ion exchange has a tremendous 
potential. 

As you can well realize, the subject 
of ion exchange is extremely difficult 
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What could it save for you? Whether you 
employ 50 or 50,000, mechanized account- 
ing is the answer to today’s high cost of 
hand-figuring. After mechanizing with Na- 
tional Accounting Machines, firms of every 
size report savings up to 30%. These savings 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 


often pay for the whole National installa- 
tion in the first year. Thereafter, they run 
on year after year as a clear reduction in 
operating expense. Ask your local National 
representative to check your set-up and 
report specifically the savings you can expect. 


COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Increases the value and enjoyment 
of your 16mm Sound Motion Pictures 





@ The theatre-quality projection of the 
RCA “400” brings you a more prohtable 
return on your investment in 16mm sound 
motion pictures. Screenings of films for 
product promotion . . . sales and service 
training ... public relations . . 
indoctrination and training are enjoyed 
more, remembered longer, when projected 


with the RCA “400”. 


Brighter Pictures! 
... Beller Sound! 


Pictures have greater brilliance, contrast 
and definition—1in black-and-white or 
color. Voices, music and sound effects are 
reproduced with the life-like realism and 


. employee 


FIRST 





IN SOUND...FINEST IN PROJECTION 


SOUND anno VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PROOUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, M.S. 


in Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 


natural tone shadings that audiences 


enjoy. 
Easier Operation! 

The RCA “400” is the easiest and quickest 
of all 16mm projectors to thread. Silent 
or sound film projection by merely turn- 
ing a knob. Here’s a lighter weight pro- 
jector, easily portable for use in business, 
school, church, club, or in the home. 


SEE IT... HEAR IT! Compare the RCA 
**400’’ feature for feature with any other 
l6mm projector. Judge it by a proof-test 
with your own sound films. For illustrated 
brochure and name of nearest dealer, write: 
Sound and Visual Products, Dept. 16H-V, 
RCA, Camden, N. J. 












for the average business executive to 
understand. It is only through extensive 
effort on the part of the various manu- 
facturers along with the publication of 
such articles as this that this goal can 
be obtained. 
‘ Joun F. Wantz 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, 

ILLINOIS WATER TREATMENT CO., 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


“Factual...Tremendous Interest” 


Sirs: 

Ordinarily I am rather timid about 
publicity, but I must congratulate you 
on your splendid writeup of our plant 
| BW —Jul.24'48,p39). 

While your article was factual, your 
style and presentation created tremen- 
dous interest with news services, movies, 
and other magazine publications. 

C. R. Hettstrom 
PRESIDENT, 
SMITH & WESSON, INC., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“Cold” Liberation—or War? 


Sirs: 

Your article on Soviet war prepara- 
tion [BW—Aug.7’48,p105] inspires the 
question of what happens to overem- 
phasized armament programs. Do they 
invariably lead to war, or can they be 
abandoned? If the latter, what circum- 
stances are necessary? 

It seems clear that the present type 
of Soviet government will never volun- 
tarily abandon its present type of think- 
ing about armaments. The only hope, 
then, for abandonment without a dis- 
astrous war that would surely involve 
us, is in a change in the Soviet govern- 
ment or a gradual reformation of its 
policies. 

Such changes are unlikely unless ways 
can be found to influence the thinking 
of the people who are under Soviet 
domination and to encourage them to 
free themselves when the opportunity 
arises. The Soviet way of doing this 
would be by infiltration, which is im- 
practical through the iron filter screen. 
We shall have to nibble at the edges. 
We need a “cold” liberation technique 
that can be activated on short notice 
whenever a soft spot dev lops anywhere 
in the communistic realm of influence. 

If we can liberate enough people in 
the next few years, perhaps the idea 
can penctrate Russia far enough to re- 
sult in a change in the government. If 
we can't, or if the activity draws the 
fire of the Soviets, we may be better 
off to meet the inevitable on as favor- 
able terms as we can get-—before arma- 
ment emphasis goes to 100% over 
there. 

Epwarp N. Horr 
EDWARD N. HORR & CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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MORE FOOD OF HIGHER QUALITY, GREATER NUTRITIONAL VALUE AND FINER FLAVOR 





















Wii the hod tal me Mec fC 


It’s always the food that’s the big hit at tial both to the producers and the processors of our food. 


a picnic. And how good it tastes! ) Potash and Phosphate and complete Plant Foods to 


Wherever family and friends gather, grow large yields of high quality, nourishing food. 


whatever the occasion, food is the cen- 
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» Ac’cent, a pure vegetable food product, used in the 


; ter of interest, ee the topic of conversation. preparation and cooking of food to intensify its 
For more than thirty-eight years, International has oc- delicious, natural flavors. 
cupied a strategic position in the production of the na- International products thus contribute importantly 
tion’s food, the basic source of our health and energy. to the nation’s abundance of energy-building food of 


Today, International supplies ingredients that are essen- fine quality and appetizing taste. 













MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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This hard-hitting 
Keller Impact 
Wrench sets nuts to 
a desired torque 
without stalling 


with positive i - 
ing blows for if as: 
ly Operations. 
Reversible. A 4'4-ib 
handful of power! 
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IMPACT WRENCH 
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r/ 5%” Bolt Capacity 
4 | This new size Keller Impact Wrench 
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has a capacity of 54” bolts. A power- 
ful tool, yet its impacting mechanism 
is simple, direct... free from gears, 
springs, complicated devices. Reversi- 
ble feature for disassembly operations. 
Built-in torque regulator. 
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ae Backlogs in terms of months’ shipments 
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PENT-UP DEMAND for heavy steel bar- 
rels (and drums) stays high, while output 


TASONDJFMAM 


catches up in light barrels (and drums) and 
other steel containers (pails, etc.). But... 


Containers Are Still Short 


Huge backlog of orders, created early in war, won't be 
whittled down much for several years. Badly pinched shippers thus 
rely heavily on used drums, making reconditioning a big business. 


Ever since early in the war, the steel 

shipping-container industry has had a 
huge backlog of orders. Today, three 
years after the war's end, it still hasn't 
whittled much more than the back off 
the backlog. And container buyers, 
after eight years of shortages, are grimly 
beginning to believe that deliveries will 
not catch up for a couple of years more 
(charts, above). 
e Two Factors—Behind the buyers’ 
growing pessimism are two big factors: 
(1) mill allocations to the steel con- 
tainer makers; and (2) the sudden ex- 
pansion of military requirements. ‘The 
armed forces have recently called upon 
the steel shipping-container industry to 
turn out around 2-million heavy-gage 
steel drums for them this vear and next. 
At the present time, no one in the 
industry seems to know where the steel 
for the needs of the armed forces is to 
come from—except from present mill 
allocations to the barrel and drum man- 
ufacturers. 

Allocations for steel barrels and 
drums are running at the rate of 650,- 
000 tons of hot rolled sheet a year. The 
new military need will cut two ways: (1) 
It will take drums out of current and 
future civilian production; (2) it will 
take heavier gage steel—which in turn 


will cut the total amount of steel avail- 
able for containers. 

e 27-Million Heavies—Shipments _ of 
heavy steel barrels and drums last year 
topped 27-million units. This was 
equaled only in the peak war year of 
1943; it was over 4-million more units 
than were turned out in 1946. Makers 
on other, lighter types of steel shipping 
containers have set similar records. They 
point out that they have been able to 
cut order backlogs in the past year 
(chart, above)—even though the in- 
dustry was operating at from 55% to 
60% of capacity because of the steel 
shortage. 

Today about 75% of all heavy steel 
drums are used by the petroleum indus- 
try which is having record produc- 
tion. Asphalt makérs take a heavy per- 
centage of lighter drums. Other big 
drum and barrel users are makers of 
shortening, paints, alcohol, alkali, chem- 
icals, cola syrups, molasses, and linseed, 
palm, and cottonseed oils. 

@ Severe Shortage—Since early in the 
war, all these industries have been short 
of containers. They rushed in after war’s 
end to place their orders for new con- 
tainers—and found that they were prac- 
tically being rationed. The shortage got 
more and more severe as shipments of 
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The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests our first consideration 


IMMY part with his dog? Not a chance! It means 
protection—and also a friend. That’s what Hard- 
ware Mutuals automobile insurance can mean to you. 
Especially today, with accidents so frequent and costly. 
You'll never be without Hardware Mutuals full- 
standard protection once you experience the plus-pro- 
tection of the policy back of the policy: prompt, fair 


claim settlements; fast, friendly, nationwide service day 
or night; safe, thorough coverage by a strong company; 
and dividend savings to policyholders each year since 
organization. 

Be guided by the peace of mind of thousands who 
find Hardware Mutuals protection a faithful “bodyguard”. 
Licensed in every state. 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 








HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 





Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 











Sealing Problem a Load? 


et in Touch with PRESSTITE 
for a custom-engmeered formula 


Finding the right sealer 1s a heavy responsibility. 
If it’s got you down, turn the whole problem over 
to Presstite—that’s the way Ford, Boeing, Frigid- 
aire, Pullman-Standard and other leading manu- 
facturers do it. 





TE kai 


Our facilities are so complete, our experience so 
far-reaching, that we are well-equipped to meet 
any design problem. 


Come to Sealing Headquarters for specially for- 
mulated sealers, coatings, adhesives and mastic 
compounds. 





We seek the opportunity to work with 
you and develop the material that’s 
most effective for your job. 


/ PRESSTITE 


/ Seacine Comeounos 








| PRESSTITE 
| ENGINEERING COMPANY 
3936 Chouteau Ave. +- GRand 6776. St. Louis 10, Mo. 





big users’ products zoomed in the post- 
war boom. 

To meet the problem, the container 
customers fell back on a wartime ex- 
a pee what containers the, 

ave. The petroleum industry, for ex- 
ample, has built up the practice of buy 
ing back drums from customers in huge 
amounts. Today, the average petroleum 
drum will make sometimes as many as 
10 trips before being junked or sold to 
the reconditioners. 

e The Reconditioners—Before the war 
the reconditioners were the second-hand 
barrel and drum traders. Today, they 
make up a big business. Estimates arc 
that they recondition around 5-million 
to 6-million barrels and drums annually. 
(They stick to the big babies; small stec] 
containers don’t bring in enough 
money.) 

The industry now numbers about 250 


firms in 38 states. All of them operate 


in the big industrial centers near their 
customers. Many reconditioners have 
up to $1-million invested in plant; some 
of these put from 12,000 to 13,000 bar- 
rels and drums back on the market each 
week. Bigger reconditioners have facil- 
ities for relining drums with plastic ma- 
terials, or for n site them over from 
tight-head to open-head drums. These 
processes increase the number of uses 
to which the second hand containers 
can be put. 

@ Field Day—The reconditioners had a 
brief field day when OPA ended. Prices 
of used barrels and drums soared above 
those of the new product. They didn’t 
stay there long: The big users started 
buying’ back their own drums, thus 
dropped out of the reconditioners’ mar- 
ket; and high production of new drums 
has also been a factor in deflating used 
drum prices. 

The big users are in the recondition- 

ing business, too; during the past few 
years they have put thousands of barrels 
and drums back into circulation. Today, 
reconditioners’ barrels and drums bring 
about 50¢ apiece less than new con- 
tainers. 
e Prices Up—Prices of steel shipping- 
containers rose 25% after the war. 
When the big steel mills boosted steel 
prices and went f.o.b. mill pees (BW 
Aug.7'48,p52), prices on all containers 
went up another 3.4%. For instance, 
U. S. Steel Products last week was 
quoting 55-gal., 18-gage steel drums 
at $3.70 mill against $3.58 before steel 
prices were raised. More than that, 
buyers are now paying full freight from 
the container mills to their plants. For- 
merly they got some freight advantages 
under the industry’s zoning price sys- 
tem. 

Meanwhile, higher costs have pre- 
sented the big steel shipping container 
mills with a headache. Their customers 
now want to ship containers by truck 
in order to beat rail-freight costs. And 
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the mills just don’t have enough truck- 
loading facilities to do the job. 

e Six Leaders—Of the 26 companies 
making steel shipping-containers today, 
five are subsidiaries of the big steel com- 
panies: U.S. Steel Products Co. (U.S. 
Steel); Inland Steel Container Co. (In- 
land Steel); Niles Steel Products Divi- 
sion (Republic Steel); and J. & L. Steel 
Barrel Co. (Jones & Laughlin). The 
sixth biggie, Rheem Manufacturing Co., 
is 30% owned by Bethlehem Steel (BW 
Ausable Back in 1944 these six 
companies had about 85% of the total 
heavy steel barrel and drum manufactur- 
ing epee. according to WPB alloca- 
tion figures. 

Along with Southern States Iron 

Roofing Co., these biggies operate in all 
the big U. S. industrial centers. The rest 
of the companies are mostly single-plant 
operators. All told, there are 53 steel 
container-making plants in the country. 
Most plants are closer to the customers 
than to their sources of steel supply. 
That’s because the industry's big prob- 
lem has always been shipping the manu- 
factured container by the cheapest and 
shortest route. 
e System Change—Formerly the indus- 
try operated on a six-zone pricing sys- 
tem. After the big steel companies 
changed to an f.o.b. mill-price basis, 
the container makers also changed: 
They set up either a straight or modified 
f.o.b. mill-price basis. 

The recent changeover in prices and 
terms brought a host of new problems 
to the industry and its customers. 

Typical was the case of New England 
paint and varnish makers who buy a lot 
of their containers from mills in the 
New York metropolitan area. Steel 
shipping-drums now cost the New Eng- 
land paint makers $1 more rail freight 
than formerly (because former freight 
absorption is no more). Thus, New York 
paint makers get nearly a $1 freight 
advantage if they ship their products 
into the New England market. 

Though the steel shipping-container 

industry is having real trouble filling 
orders now, it does not believe that this 
condition is going to last forever. 
e Research Project—Members of the 
Steel Shipping Container Institute, Inc., 
New York City, are supporting a big, 
long-range research program. Its aim: 
to find new uses for their containers, and 
to solve technical problems. The Batelle 
Memorial Institute in Columbus, Ohio, 
is conducting the research program. 

The industry is seeking answers to its 
problems in lining containers with new 
lacquers and plastics. If it finds them, 
it will increase the scope of uses, open 
many new markets for steel containers. 
Standardization of surface finish of hot 
rolled sheet will help, too. If the re- 
searchers can find a way to do it, this 
will take a good-sized bite out of con- 
tainer-making costs. 
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To withstand 


time and tempest 
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|. ger smbesema piers and lighthouses of concrete withstand 
relentless buffeting of waves. That same endurance makes 
concrete the favored material for pavements, for public buildings, 
for homes and farm construction, for water and sewer lines. 

For streets and highways, concrete usually costs less to build 
than other pavements of equal load-carrying capacity and lasts 
longer at lower cost per year. 

For hospitals and schools, factories and apartments, municipal 
and commercial buildings concrete also renders low-annval-cost 
service and provides firesafe structures of distinctive beauty. 

These same reasons make concrete a wise investment for homes 
and farm construction. Concrete buildings are easy to heat and 
keep clean. Besides being firesafe they’re stormproof, decay-proof, 
verminproof and termite-proof. 

When you build for endurance at low-annual-cost—use concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 8c-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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CHICAGO 


WATCHCLOCK 
System 


Keys—placed at fixed intervals—make a permanent? 
record on the dial encased in the clock; a daily report 
of your watchman’s performance... The cost of this 
greater-property-protection service soon is refunded 
through reduced insurance rates! ...Ask for sample 






REDUCES 
INSURANCE COSTS 








diol (the tell-tale “bird”) and details. 


CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK DIV. 


GREAT LAKES INDUSTRIES, Inc 
The First—and Still the Ferat 


1524S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 5 
Offices in Princi Dal Cities 





FOR OVER 60 YEARS 








THE 


NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL 
REAL ESTATE 
BULLETIN 


A guide to local and national in- 
dustrial and commercial property, 
it offers unlimited opportunity for 
reaching business executives who 
seek main or branch manufactur- 
ing plants, office buildings and 
space, warehouses, etc. 


for Further Information, Write 


National Industrial 
Real Estate Bulletin 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 West 42nd St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 

















TELEVISION SET to match console radio-phonograph goes on the market as part of . 


New Magnavox Sales Plan 


Maker of high-quality console radio-phonographs, 
designed as fine furniture pieces, is adding more exclusive dealers, 
broadening its line to fight off radio industry's slump. 


Signs that the bonanza days of the 

radio industry are over have been mul- 
tiplying for more than a year. Postwar 
production got started early, and the in- 
dustry has been turning out radios and 
radio-phonograph combinations at rec- 
ord rates. Table-model and _ portable 
radios have been plentiful since last 
summer. Since spring even sales of con- 
sole radio-phonographs, slower to hit 
their production stride, have begun to 
slide off. 
e Normal Slump? —Manufacturers think 
that the drop in sales is largely a return 
to the prewar seasonal pattern of the 
industry; radio sales normally slump 
during the spring and summer months. 
In any case, they are counting heavily 
on television to pull them out of the 
dip. 

Last week Magnavox Co. issued its 
quarterly sales and earnings figures—and 
they reflect the industry pattern, Mag- 
navox’s sales for the three months ended 
May 31, 1948, were down to $4-million 
from at million in the same period a 
year ago. Earnings of $125,411 for the 
1948 q) wasted, ecual to 21¢ a share, com- 
pare with $627,2 253, or $1.05 a share, a 
year ago. 

Magnavox executives attribute the 
drop to delays in getting their television 
production under way, and to the return 
of the seasonal sales pattern of the radio 
industry. They are confident that the 
merchandising program the company 
launched last month will boost sales 


for the rest of the year back to 1947's 
record levels. 
e Plan—The program includes: 

(1) A complete line of television re- 
ceivers, to retail from $299.50 to 
$1,750; 

(2) A two-speed record changer de- 
signed to play the new Columbia micro- 
groove records (BW —Jun.26’48,p66); 

(3) Addition of a console radio-phon- 
ograph to retail at $179.50, lowest- 
priced set Magnavox has ever offered; 

(4) More selected dealers to give 
Magnavox coverage in untapped mar- 
kets. 

e Record Sales—Last year Magnavox 
chalked up sales of $27.4-million. This 
was done through a merchandising pol- 
icy that is the direct opposite of that 
followed by most leaders in the radio 
industry. The big-volume radio manu- 
facturers usually offer a complete radio 
line—from inexpensive table models to 
high-priced consoles. And they  scll 
through distributors to unlimited num- 
bers of small dealers. (Philco and RCA 
have more than 20,000 retail outlets.) 

Magnavox, on the other hand, has: 
(1) concentrated on production of high- 
quality rae ase consoles; (2) 
sold exclusively through a direct manu- 
facturer-dealer setup to a small number 
of selected dealers; (3) maintained from 
the beginning a firm, fixed-price policy, 
without annual model changes. 

e Reorganization—Magnavox executives 
decided to put the company into the 
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THE FAITHFUL FIREMAN 


iy oS on duty... Always alert... Always prepared with 
a smothering shower of water at the first indication of fire. 
This unrelaxing guardian of life and property is the automatic 
sprinkler system found in most large buildings and factories. 
Its true value lies in its never-ending dependability ...and the 
dependability of its source of power. 


Many sprinkler systems are powered by completely dependable 
Wagner Motors. The extensive system im the St. Louis Municipal 
Auditorium, for instance, uses a 100-hp. Wagner Motor to pump 


water continuously under pressure in case of emergency. 


Should you need motors for any of the thousands of applications 
for which Wagner Motors are most efficient...or should you 
need any of the other products made 
by Wagner...consult the nearest of our 
29 branch offices or write to Wagner 
Electric Corporation, 6469 Plymouth 
Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., U. S. A. 







































































DEMING TURBINE PUMP 
SAVES MORE THAN 


*3500°° PER YEAR 


FOR OHIO MANUFACTURER 





High water rates (easily justified by high 
costs of the municipal water works) caused 
an Ohio manufacturer to take action to 
reduce his own costs of water. 


First step was to call in the Deming Distrib- 
utor in his area. Arrangements were made 
with a local well driller familiar with under- 
ground water conditions in the vicinity. 


Tests revealed good water under the plant. 
A deep well was drilled and a Deming 
Deep Well Turbine Pump of correct ca- 
pacity was installed. 


Compared with former costs of city water 
the manufacturer is saving more than 
$3500.00 annually with the Deming Deep 
Well Turbine Pump. 





















You, too, may find that your 
company can utilize a good 
water source under or near 
your plant. Your Deming Dis- 
tributor will be glad to 


cooperate, 


First, send for illustrated Bul- 
letin No. 4700-8 which will 
give you a good idea of the 
advantages of Deming Deep 
Well Turbine Pumps and what 
these dependable units are do- 
ing for others in diversified 
industries and institutions. 


THE DEMING COMPANY 
530 Broadway 
Salem, Ohio = 


DEMING 


PUMPS AND WATER SYSTEMS. 
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quality radio-phonograph field in 1937, 
after the depression had forced it into 
a 77B reorganization. Except for a 
brief period in the 1920's, Magnavox 
had made no consumer radios. 

But it had been one of the oldest 
names in the radio industry: It had been 
a pioneer in development of the dy- 
namic loud speaker and a manufacturer 
of radio speakers, components, and pub- 
lic-address sound equipment. The Com- 
ponents Division is still the major U. S. 
producer of loud speakers for other 
manufacturers. 

e Decision Makers—The decision to 
move into the consumer field was made 
by two men: Richard O’Connor, Mag- 
navox president, and Frank Freimann, 
executive vice-president _ (pictures, 
below). O’Connor has directed finance 
and over-all planning; Freimann has 
been largely responsible for development 
of the radio-phonograph division. 

At the time of Magnavox’s decision, 








PRESIDENT: Richard O’Connor directs 


over-all Magnavox planning while .. . 


almost the entire output of the radio 


‘industry consisted of table-model radios. 


e Gamble—Freimann and O’Connor 
gambled Magnavox’s future on the be- 
lief that people wanted and were will- 
ing to pay for musical quality. ‘There- 
fore, they felt, the field for a quality 
radio-phonograph, designed to har- 
monize with fine furniture, was wide 
open. They were also convinced that 
the radio industry’s concentration on 
the low-priced table-model radio left 
another huge gap. ‘These sets were mar- 
keted through thousands of small deal- 
ers—which left the better-class music, 
furniture, and department stores with- 
out a profitable line styled and designed 
for their trade. 

So Magnavox offered its high-quality, 
moderately expensive console combina- 
tion on an exclusive franchise basis. 

Magnavox officers believe that its 
direct-dealer sales organization gives the 











company the lowest distribution costs 
in the industry. They claim that selling 
and shipping expense come to just un- 
der 4%, compared with their estimate 
for the industry of about 20%. 
Magnavox dealers last year averaged 
$80,000 each in sales. On the average, 
75% of their total radio sales volume 
came from the Magnavox line. 
e Dealer Requirements—Because it op- 
erates without distributors, Magnavox 
requires its dealers to buy three times 
a year. That means that they must 
anticipate their requirements for at least 
four months. This policy contributes 
to low-cost production, since it permits 
Magnavox to plan relatively long runs 
of each cutting of a furniture model. 
But to protect dealers who get nervous 
over the size of their inventories, Mag- 
navox this spring guaranteed them 
against price shrinkages. 
e Expansion—Since the war’s end, Mag- 
navox has cautiously expanded its dealer 





VICE-PRESIDENT Frank Freimann de- 
velops radio-phonograph division 


organization. The company now has 
650 dealers, It is adding new ones in 
markets where Magnavox formerly had 
no dealers, and in what the company 
considers secondary markets. 
Magnavox’s sales goal is 10% of the 
console radio-phonograph market. Mod- 
els in 14 different furniture styles, with 
at least two finishes in each style, give 
Magnavox what it considers to be the 
largest radio-phonograph console line 
in the industry. 
e Television—Magnavox is convinced 
that television will supplement but not 
replace radio—at least for the present. 
So the company’s television sets are de- 
signed to match the radio-phonograph 
models (picture, page 74). All but three 
of the sets can be bought separately. 
Prices range from $299.50 (for just a 
television set) to $1,750 (for a model 
combined with Magnavox’s highest- 
priced radio-phonograph combination). 
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Stores Join Hands 


Cooperative Charga-plate 
service in New York City may 
point the way to further joint 
efforts to cut costs. 


New York’s department stores have 
long been one of the most competitive 
retailing groups in the country. ‘They 
have built their iron curtains so high 
that when there’s even a little crack it’s 
news. 

This week 11 New York stores pooled 

their efforts in what they called a “‘co 
operative shopping service.” Actually, 
it means these stores now have one cen- 
tral organization that will send out 
charge account identification tokens to 
customers of all 11 stores. ‘lhis will (1) 
reduce the stores’ individual operating 
expenses slightly, and (2) make it easier 
for customers to do their shopping. And 
small as it is, it may mean that the big 
New York market is about to enter a 
new era. 
e Charga-Plate—The department stores 
have adopted a standard Charga-plate 
identification token. Customers will 
identify themselves with the plate when 
they shop. ‘Ihe same plate will be used 
for all stores, thus eliminating duplica- 
tion. 

The service was developed by Far 
rington Manufacturing Co., Boston,> 
back in 1928. Today 375 stores use it. 
There are 50 cooperative store groups 
now going—but New York heretofore 
has not gone into group use of the 
plates. 

Here are stores in the New York op- 
eration: Arnold Constable, Blooming- 
dale, Franklin Simon, Gimbel, Lane 
Bryant, Martin, McCreery, McCutch- 
eon, Saks Fifth Avenue, Saks 34th 
Street, and Stern Bros. 

This week Charga-plate Group, Inc., 
set up by the 11 New York stores began 
to send out more than 500,000 plates to 
customers; their use will start Sept. 1. 
e Reasons Behind It—Why the big 
stores have decided to work together for 
the first time is easy to answer. For one 
thing, any credit man will tell you that 
store frauds—particularly on charge ac- 
counts—are very high these days. 
Charga-plate will help to reduce these 
by (1) requiring identification and (2) 
automatically stamping customers names 
and addresses on sales slips. 

But there may be deeper reasons, too, 
for the move. Briefly, competition in 
the past has been so tough that the 
stores have never been able to get close 
enough together to see that their prob- 
lems are not individual but universal. 
e What Next?—Since the end of the 
war, big-store sales have increased—but 
so have store expenses. Profits before 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To er CoLtbagued om a ye 


This is the story of a briefcase with a 
new combination lock. In fact, it is the 
story of a growing line of leather goods 
bearing the lock. The people who carry 
that luggage probably are conscious of 
nothing except that it looks very well 
indeed, and that the combination lock is 
new in design, easy to operate, and en- 
tirely reliable. What more should they 
ask? 

But there is an inside story that they 
would never dream of. They would never 
think that there is any connection be- 
tween a compact car- 
ried by the ladies, 
and a lock on a brief- 
case carried by the 
men. But there actu- 
ally is. You see, the 
leather goods com- 


pany wanted that lock 





to be as near perfect 
as possible. Like any- 
body with a new idea, 
it was fussy about 
reaching for perfection. So it went toa 
manufacturing jeweler to have the lock 
made. The idea was that such a company 
certainly could make the lock with the 
necessary beauty, precision and economy. 
It was an excellent idea, though some- 
what unorthodox from the viewpoint of 
those who think only in terms of what 
is called ‘normal channels of trade.” It 
is a pleasure to report that the asso- 
ciation has proved to be extremely suc- 
cessful. 

Revere entered this picture because 





the jewelry maker is an old customer for 
some of Revere’s finest metals. Specifi- 
cations for the lock included the use of 
solid brass for both exposed and operat- 
ing parts for which beauty. reliability and 
corrosion-resistance are required. Die 
castings and also steel are used in their 
appropriate places, thus again demon- 
strating that there is no one metal suit- 
able for every use, but that each metal 
has its proper field. Incidentally, solid 
brass is not only used in the lock, but 
also in the handle posts 

This case of the 
combination lock in- 
terests Revere not 
only because it uses 
Revere brass for qual- 
ity, but because it 
represents a lot of 
imagination in select- 
ing a fabricator. If 
a jewelry firm can 
make locks, perhaps 
a coppersmith could 
make earrings, and diversification would 
add to the security and profits of both 
Imagination is a precious thing. Some 
people consider it the most important 
factor in business. Revere thinks it has 
some imagination, as have all good sup- 
pliers to business. Whatever-it is you 
make, Revere suggests you ask your 
suppliers to do a little thinking with you 
and for you. After all, every bill you pay, 
as well as every one you send out, in- 
cludes an inevitable charge for brains, 


know-how, imagination. 


REVERE COPPER ann BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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2 YOUR BUSINESS can put 
more operating cash to work 
profitably, you should send now 
for our book, “A Better Way 
to Finance Your Business.’’ 


WOULD A QUICK SOURCE 
OF MORE MONEY 


Help your business operate 
More Efficiently — More Profitably 


Learn how little money costs .. . how much more you 
can get . . . how long you can use it . . . and other 
advantages of our Commercial Financing Plan. Just 
write, wire or phone the nearest Commercial Credit 
Corporation Office listed below for a copy of “A 
Better Way to Finance Your Business.” No obligation. 
COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 © New York 17 ® Chicago 6 


los Angeles 14 © San Francisco 6 ® Portland 5, Ore...and other offices in more than 
300 cities of the United States and Canada. 


nonpitianesbannnannc’ 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
(ee) Va. 


tj 
pins SSO0,.000.90E9 
Aedsurypus 


Capital an 
MORE 2, MO- 
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and after taxes have declined percent- 
agewise (BW—Jul.31’48,p52). 

The big mail-order chains have made 
serious inroads in the retail store field. 
And the apparel and variety chains have 
made big gains in dollar volume. 

Right now, while customers have 

plenty of money to spend, growth of the 
department stores’ competitors does not 
hurt too much. But what is going to 
happen when more normal times return, 
when customers have less money to 
spend? Will they spend that money in 
department stores, mail-order retail 
stores, Or in apparel and variety chains? 
That’s what department store executives 
are pondering. 
e Radios Off—But their worries don’t 
end there. Most of them are aware that 
since the end of the war there has been 
a gradual shift in their business. Sales 
of soft goods have gained less than sales 
of heavy lines. Right, after the war, this 
heavy goods increase was gravy for the 
big retailers. Profits were good; displays 
of scarce heavy merchandise brought the 
customers into the stores. 

Now that the market is beginning to 
fill up on most heavy goods, the story 
is a little different. Recently depart 
ment stores complained bitterly that 
they were making no money in their 
radio departments; some stores were 
ready to throw out these departments 
because they were in the red. They 
found they were getting a 24% markon 





Beer Basket 


The cola influence on beer merchandising 
has asserted itself in the carry-home basket 
for beer, It’s a convenient package for the 
housewife who would never think of lug- 
ging a 24-bottle case home. And it’s easier 
for supermarket checkout counters to han- 
dle than separate bottles. Two West Coast 
brewers are testing the package: Pacific 
Brewing & Malting (Wicland’s) in San 
Francisco; Acme Brewing in Los Angeles. 
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1. Dishonesty ot employes 2. Loss inside premises 


PROTECT 


your business 
against these 
Five Major 

Hazards with 


4. Loss of securities 


3. Loss outside premises 


5. Loss by forgery and alteration 


This Wan cam tell you how 


E will tell you how Comprehen- 

sive Dishonesty, Disappear- 
ance and Destruction Insurance 
can give your business maximum 
protection against loss from com- 
monly -occurring employe dishon- 
esty, disappearance or destruction 
of money and securities . . . witha 
minimum of premium outlay. The 
“3D” policy does away with several 


policies and bonds . . . some per- 
haps overlapping or so widely 
separated as to leave dangerous 
loopholes. 

Ask this man—your local USF&G 
Agent—about this convenient pack- 
age of insurance protection. He 
knows your insurance problems. 
Consult him today. There is no 


obligation. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer”’ 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 
e bd e ‘ Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 


“The National Guard Defends America . . . Join Now” 

















































4 3-7. 
SPONGE RUBBER 


can be successfully bonded to 


PLASTIC ~ META 


yew 


with MULTI-LOK° 


ADHESIVE 


MULTI-LOK is a synthetic rubber base adhesive. It will bond an 


exceedingly wide range of diverse materials and surfaces — 


including many that have never been bonded before. Will 


MULTI-LOK bond all things to all things? Certainly not! No one 


adhesive will. MULTI-LOK is new. We're extending its use slowly. 


We're working out each application with laboratory attention 


to all details. We're ready to match our time with yours in 


solving your particular problem. 


Address: 270 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 16; 3641 So. Wash- 
tenaw Ave., CHICAGO 32; 735 Battery St., SAN FRANCISCO 11; 
and other principal cities. IN CANADA: Meredith, Simmons 
& Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. IN ENGLAND: National 
Adhesives, Ltd., Slough. 





ADHESIVES 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY 
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tonal 


INDUSTRIAL USE 









on radios, when they needed at leas; 
36% to show a profit. 

¢ Appliances Off, ‘Too—Now the stor 
are beginning to face a similar situatio 
in their home-appliance department 
With sales leveling off and with war 
housing and handling expenses rising 
costs are increasing the size of the: 
bite into profit margins. The stores ar 
facing, too, the problem of servicing 
home appliances already sold to cus 
tomers. 

A possible answer to the problems ot 

mounting expense in the radio and 
home-appliance departments might also 
be found in cooperation along Charga 
plate lines. In time, groups of depart 
ment stores could set up joint repair and 
maintenance divisions. 
e Another Way Out—There is, of 
course, another answer to the growing 
problem of making a profit on sales of 
home appliances. Department stores 
could act just as sales agents for the big 
branded appliance manufacturers. This 
would: (1) reduce display space needed 
to that required by floor models only; 
(2) cut out the present costly practice 
of warehousing stocks of home appli- 
ances; and (3) reduce costs of delivering 
these appliances to their customers. 

Big appliance manufacturers would 
carry the stocks, make deliveries to the 
department store’s customer direct, and 
maintain and service the appliances. 


Read Your Brand Rating 
In New Research Cards 


The “quiz game” is turning up in a 

form that may help you do a better job 
of selling your products. Cornelius Du 
Bois & Co., Inc., of New York, market 
and opinion researchers, last week gavc 
a preview of how their new Brand Rat 
ing Service works for advertisers. 
e Stack the Cards—The interviewer car- 
ries a kit—it looks something like a par- 
lor game. He gives the person he is in- 
terviewing a set of cards; each card car- 
ries the name of a brand in the particu- 
lar category under study. ‘The “quizzee”’ 
sorts the cards in four stacks across the 
top of the Brand Name Quiz Board. 
‘he stacks show whether he has bought 
a brand recently, has ever used it, has 
heard of it but hasn’t used it, or has 
never heard of it. 

Then he re-sorts the cards according 

to the way he rates the brands. 
e A Lot of Brands at Once—The beauty 
of this system, DuBois thinks, is that 
the card stacks give you a definite 
answer. Even more important, you 
catch in a single interview all the pro 
spective buyer’s angles on 80 to 100 dif- 
ferent brands. 

The subscriber to the service gets a 
detailed analysis of his brand’s standing 
—and angles his advertising accordingly. 
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FINANCE 


OPENING NEW STATIONS, such as 


COSTLY EQUIPMENT, such as this in an NBC studio, make television a... 


Vast Financing Problem 


Growth of video will be much more expensive than was 
radio's. Far larger initial investment required, and operating costs 
are high. Capital markets will be called on for funds. 


America is dotted with radio stations 
that started on a shoestring, grew with 
plowed-back earnings, and now turn in 
a tidy profit. 

A far different future lies ahead for 
television. It’s going to blanket the na- 
tion, all right—this vear’s vigorous 
growth proves that. But in spreading, 
television is going to need millions upon 
millions of dollars of capital. Some of 
this will come fsom the big money 
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markets like Wall Street. A lot of it will 
come from local pocketbooks—partly be- 
cause of government curbs on chain 
ownership of television stations. 
eA Wait for Profits—To attract this 
heavy financing, television can’t dangle 
the hope of quick profits before inves- 
tors’ eyes. Too many big development 
problems must be licked first. 
American Broadcasting Co.—which 
went on the air last week with its first 


television station, WJZ-TV, New York 
—has laid out video's financial facts of 
life. To guide would-be ABC affiliates, 
the network’s engineers made these es 
timates of what it costs to start 

vision station (figures don’t incl 

and _ buildings): 

Class 1 stations—$1 25,000. Such out 
lets will just about “live off the net 
work.” They'll employ only an engine: 
and an operator. 

Class 2. stations—$220,000 
500-watt stations will use network pro 
grams and will originate shows. 
Vhey'll need an operating staff of 1] 
technicians. 

Class 3 stations—$ 300.000. ‘They will 
be much like those of Class 2 in pro- 
graming, but they will have more power 

5,000 watts. 

Class 4 stations—$ 500,000. hese will 
be 5,000-watters, too, but they will 
originate a great part of their own mate 
rial, ‘Lhey'll need 29 operating tech 
nicians, 

You can add a fifth class—the 
owned stations that networks now ar 
setting up. Only the networks know 
what such stations cost. But National 
Broadcasting Co. recently gave a hint: 
“A typical NBC television station will 
cost at least $1-million.” 
e Comparison—Contrast 
with what it takes to set up a regular 
AM broadcasting station (even at to 
day’s prices): ABC engineers figure you 
can build a 250-watt local outlet, using 
mostly network stuff, for $8.500. You 
can start a 5,000-watter comparable to 
a Class 3 television station for $40,000; 
or you can set up a big 50,000-watt sta 
tion, originating much of its own mate 
rial, for $200,000. 

e Breakdown—Where does all the tele 
vision money go? Here’s the answer the 
ABC experts give for a Class 3 station: 


hese 


some 


wholly 


those costs 


Transmitter 5.000 


Antenna } 
Monitoring equipment 
Tclevising, sound, and film 
equipment Silks 
Relay line, studio to transmit- 
eee a i, 12.000 
Portable cquipment 48 000 
Installation costs 4 40.000 
Portable lighting equipment 3.000 
Reserve for 


That makes a total of $294,000. 
When you lay the money on the line, 
vou buy more than a fully equipped 
station: You acquire the headache of 
trving to make your revenue Cover Op- 
erating costs. Few if any telecasters are 
able to turn the trick, so far. One big 
station reports that its operating loss last 
vear added up to $750,000; it expects 
its 1948 loss to be “considerably 
higher.” Another major operator looks 
forward to video deficits of “millions” 
annually for the next several vears. 

e Production Costs—Program and pro- 
duction costs are terrific—if telecasters 


13.000 


& U00 


24.000 


contingencies 61,000 
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CONSTRUCTION MEN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


ARE BUYING HYSTAWAYS... 
CORRENT DELIVERY 


Handling 5,000-Ib. sections of 
pipe in Utah...Starting openings 
for slope mines in Pennsylvania 
--» Working on an earth-fill dam 
in South Africa... Cutting pole 
handling costs 75% in Kansas... 
Yarding logs in New Mexico... 
Constructing a pier in Trinidad, 
B.W.1....Unloading steel rail 
from a gondola car in Michigan. 

Hystaway is a combination dragline, 
clamshell and crane machine for mount- 


ing on “Caterpillar” D8, D7 and D6 
track-type tractors, new or used. Can be 





removed in one hour, installed again 
in two hours. 

Construction men say that Hystaway 
is the most significant development in 
tractor equipment in years. It is a 
matter of record that more than 500 of 
these earthmover-crane units are cut- 
ting job schedules and construction costs 
around the globe... Write for literature. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of 29 Tools for 

“Caterpiilar” track-type tractors 
2907 N. E. CLACKAMAS, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
1807 NORTH ADAMS ST., PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 











are to keep up the public interest th 
has accel receiving set sales along 
such a merry clip this year. The maj 

broadcasters, at Seast seem to be so! 

on the need for topnotch shows durin 
the unprofitable development  e: 

Here’s how Columbia Broadcasting S\ 

tem’s president, Frank Stanton, puts 1! 
“By putting primary emphasis on th 
production of oe television program 

Columbia can help the medium achicy: 
a sound economic status more rapid|\ 
than would otherwise be possible.” 

When will television reach such « 

“sound economic status”? There are a: 
many answers as there are video execu 
tives in midtown Manhattan. ABC gay: 
a cagey answer last spring. In its pros 
pectus for a 500,000-share issue of new 
stock to the public (BW—May29'45, 
p88), ABC warned buyers: “Among the 
important factors in the decision as to 
when dividends will be paid are th 
rapidity with which televison can b 
put on a profitable basis, and the 
amount of the company’s requirements 
for capital expenditures.” 
e Wire Costs—The wire costs alone fo: 
a network operation are a big item 
Television needs coaxial cables (or a vast 
system of relays); these cost a lot of 
money to build. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is laying the most extensive tele 
vision-transmission cable network. It 
charges $35 a month per airline milc 
for the use of a cable circuit for eight 
consecutive hours a day. For four hours 
daily, the monthly charge is $25 a 
month per mile. For occasional use, 
the charge is $1 per airline mile per 
hour. These charges are for picturc 
transmission only; the accompanying 
sound must go on another wire at a 
further charge. 

Here’s how it works out: The Video 
charge for four-hours-a-day use of the 
New York-Boston cable (199 airline 
miles) is $4,975 per month. Fees for 
the sound wire, plus charges for “loops” 
and other services at each end, bring 
the total bill to pretty close to $9,000 
a month. 

e Revenue Picture—On the revenue side 
of the operating picture, television’s air 
time charges for advertising are rising. 
Rates on NBC’s New York station, 
WNBT, will be kicked up 33% on Oct. 
1. They'll be: $250 for five minutes; 
$400 for 14 minutes; $600 for a half 
hour; $1,000 for an hour. CBS plans 
similar tates for its New York station. 
ABC started out with the $1,000-an 
hour rate on WJZ-TV. There are a lot 
of fees that go with these basic charges 

In other areas, with fewer sets, sta 
tions can’t get such rates for time. But 
they make no bones about saying that 
rates will go up as set concentration 
gains. 

e Gamble—Some optimists think that a 
few stations may reach the break-even 
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FIBERGLAS* 


eee that people may fly in quiet and comfort 


Despite the roar of four powerful engines, passengers 
aboard TWA’s new trans-Atlantic ‘“‘Constellation 749’s” 
chat in easy, normal tones. And despite sub-zero weather, 
three miles up, they enjoy pleasantly conditioned cabin 
temperatures. 

To provide these relaxing surroundings, Fiberglas Air- 
craft Insulations are installed for sound treatment and 
temperature control—in cabin walls, on ducts and many 
specialized pieces of equipment. 

Lost in downy blankets of Superfine Fiberglas are those 
high-frequency sound waves that punish the ears and 
cause fatigue. And heat is stopped in its attempt to force 
its way through the millions of air spaces of the insulation. 

This incredibly lightweight, resilient, non-settling in- 
sulation is made of fibers of glass, each so fine that it 


scarcely can be seen with the naked eye. And glass won’t 
burn, rot, decay or corrode; it is chemically stable, 
resisting the action of petroleum products and common 
acids. Add negligible moisture pickup to these properties 
and you have the reasons for the outstanding perform- 
ance of Fiberglas Insulations in military, commercial and 
private aircraft, where every pound of deadweight saved 
means increased payload or flying time. 

The superior qualities of these and other forms of 
Fiberglas thermal and acoustical insulations are paying 
dividends across the board in industry—undoubtedly 
they can in yours. Why not inquire? . . . Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, Dept. 803, Toledo 1, Qhio. 
Branches in principal cities. 

In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 





Photo courtesy TWA.‘‘Con- { 


OWENS-CORNING 





stellations’”’ built by Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation 
for Trans World Airline. 
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FIBERGLAS 








AIRCRAFT 
INSULATIONS 


*Fiberglas is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) for a variety of products made of or with glass fibers by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation. 















ENGINEERED FOR PROFIT 


Profit for everyone . . . the con- 
sumer ... the retailer . . . the dis- 
tributor . .. and the manufacturer. 
A distinctive vine-ripened 
flavor . . . smartly pack- 


aged... effectively adver- 
tised . . . adequately mer- 
chandised backed by 


an alert organization. 


Now bottled and distrib- 
uted by franchise holders 
in 38 of the United States 

in Central and South 
America, 








No. 3 of a series 
in National Mag- 
azines — No. 1 
appeared in the 
May 29th issue 


CAMDEN, ARKANSAS, U. S$. A. 


Trouble-Free 
for a Life Time 


’ From the day you lay ORANGEBURG PIPE, its 
time-defying material resists cracks, breaks, 
corrosion. TAPERWELD* Couplings hold 
fast, repel roots, prevents leaks. 




























That’s why Orangeburg non- perforated 
lasts a lifetime for House-to-Sewer, Sep- 
Ff tic Tank, Conductor or Irrigation Lines. 
For Septic Tank Beds, Foundation Drains, 
Land Drainage, use the perforated type. 
Long lengths light in weight make 
Orangeburg easy and economical to in- 
stall. And the first cost is the last cost 
for this permanent pipe. Orangeburg 
saves you money. Be sure to ask for it 
by name. Orangeburg Manufacturing 


Co., Inc., Orangeburg, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ORANGEBURG 


THE ROOT-PROOF P/PE 
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point next year. Most people in th 
business don’t think so. And they fig 
ure it may be five years before the in 
dustry as a whole is in the black. 

But television people are gamblin; 
that once the black ink starts to flow : 
will write big profit figures. They ar 
tushing into television as fast as the 
can. The number of stations operatin; 
has risen from 17 to more than 30 al 
ready this year. By the end of 1948 
there’ll be at least 60. 

e Big Plans—The three largest radi 
networks—-NBC, CBS, and ABC—wil! 
have sunk more than $30-million in 
television facilities by the end of this 
year. And they are making active plans 
for throwing in a lot more. But they 
won’t have the network field to them- 
selves; DuMont, a television network 
pioneer, and Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem are planning broad expansion, too. 

Here’s what NBC, CBS, ABC have 
in mind: 

National Broadcasting. Backed by the 
resources of its parent, Radio Corp. of 
America, NBC seems intent on keeping 
the topdrawer position in television that 
it has in radio. It owns and runs two 
stations—in New York and Washington 
By the end of 1948, it expects to get 
three other wholly owned stations go- 
ing—in Cleveland, Chicago, and Holly- 
wood. 

NBC is looking forward to a 30-sta- 
tion network by the end of the year. It 
has, or soon will have, affiliation agree- 
ments with outlets in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Schenectady (N.Y.), Baltimore, 
and Richmond (Va.) that call for ex- 
change of programs. It plans to furnish 
filmed versions of its programs to sta- 
tions in Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Paul, 
Detroit, Salt Lake City, Denver, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Providence, Louis- 
ville, Ft. Worth, and Atlanta. 

Columbia Broadcasting. CBS now op- 
erates only one station—in New Yor! 
It has applied to Federal Communfa- 
tions Commission to build similar' $ta- 
tions in Boston, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. It would also like to buy 
good-sized pieces of stations that two 
newspapers—Los Angeles Times and 








Washington (D. C.) Post—are setting | 


up in their cities. 

And CBS expects to sign affiliation 
pacts soon with stations in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, 
and Atlanta. 

American Broadcasting. With its first 
station now on the air, ABC is ready to 
set up three more wholly owned sta- 
tions—in Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. Plans call for their com- 
pletion this year. Affiliations arranged 
or in the works will tie in Boston, Balti- 
more, Louisville, St. Petersburg-T'ampa, 
Minneapolis, Ft. Worth, and San 
Diego. 

e Stumbling Block—These plans would 
almost certainly be still bigger if it 
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weren’t for an FCC rule that no tele- 
vision broadcaster can own or control 


Bee 
more than five video stations. With the 
big chunks of money that it takes to 
start a station, it’s a good bet that the & ‘ 
chain operators would hasten station de- 


velopment by — up capital for 
local stations—if the FCC would allow 
it. 
Of course, there’s a way the networks 
could throw in a lot of money for local @ SIRENGTH 
stations: They might theoretically buy re A\) 
a minority interest in them. But no- “pe é 
body seems to be real sure where the £ng! Lid gnomy 
FCC will draw the line as to how large LY 
an interest gives “control.” Maybe the 
commission will settle for the arith- 
metical 49% —and maybe it won’t. 
One thing that’s said to be in the 
back of network men’s minds: Maybe 
a change of administration in Wash- 
ington will bring a change in FCC 
membership—or at least a more liberal 
tule on network ownership of station 
outlets. 
e Sources of Money—Thus far, NBC 
and CBS have been able to finance their 
plunge into television with their own 
funds. Younger, smaller ABC had to 
go to the public with the 500,000-share 
stock issue which netted $4-million; it 
also got a $5-million long-term loan 
from Prudential Life Insurance Co. of 
America about the same time. (Not all 
of the $9-million went for television; 
some was used to pay off bank loans.) 
Television people wouldn’t be sur- 
prised to see ABC go to the capital 
market again for more television funds 
before its video ventures pay their own 
way. The recent election of financier 
Owen D. Young (picture, below) to 
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INDE & DAUCH 


Hep — Authority on Packaging 


AN ELDER STATESMAN of radio ‘ 
finance, Owen D, Young, has joined the 

board of directors of American Broadcast- 

ing Co. Wall Street thinks this may mean 

another big ABC financing operation is 

coming 
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Tot-Lite ir manufae 
tured by the Totline 
Corporation, 494 
Grand St., Brook- 
lyn 11, New York. 


The Totline Corporation, pricing its new Tot-Lite lamps to retail at about 
$1.98, desired a real selling story of quality. To tell this story well, Gen- 
eral Electric Flamenol* cord sets and the well-known General Electric 


Flamenol tag were selected. 


BECAUSE General Electric Flamenol cord sets 
are made with a durable, easy-to-clean thermo- 
plastic insulation and Ided-on plastic plug, 
customers have learned to look for them on 





products they buy. Often, they supply the sales 
“clincher” with a critical shopper. 


BECAUSE Flamenol cord sets bear the world- 
famous General Electric name on the eye-catch- 
ing Flamenol tag, they are an added selling 
point with shoppers. They help to give products 
the extra mark of high quality so important in 
competitive selling. 


We've made millions of cord sets for such appliances as clocks, lamps, fans, 
radios, and other light-duty appliances. Many kinds are available from 
stock supplies for immediate shipment. Or, if yours is a special problem, 
like the one described above, we will be glad to work with you in designing 
and manufacturing cord sets to your exact specifications. Write to Section 
Q27-810, Construction Materials Department, General Electric Company, 


Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 





IN ADDITION to the standard 
Flamenol cord set, General Electric 
] 


(ae 





offers a 


as one unit. 





This is the Flamenol cord set assembly 
we are making for the Totline Cor- 
poration. Socket, switch, and cord 
set are assembled by us and shipped 


service. 














the ABC directorate was taken widel) 
as a hint that the network may be plan 
ning a major financial operation. Young 
is honorary chairman of General Elec 
tric Co., was a founder of Radio Cor; 

of America. 

It wouldn’t surprise the trade, ecithe: 
if CBS does some new financing nex! 
year—providing the stock market i 
favorable. 

Its earnings haven’t been spectacula 

lately—due in part to the slump in it 
important phonograph record business 
While most big industrial companies 
were setting profit records (BW —Jul.31 
’48,p19), CBS’s net for the first half 
year slipped to $2.8-million from $2.9- 
million a year earlier. 
e Investment Trust—Whatever the big 
networks do about financing, it’s obvi- 
ous that there’s going to be a hefty de 
mand all over the country for television 
money. And at least some financial peo- 
ple are getting ready to supply it from 
the organized capital market: A group 
of Chicago investment dealers have just 
set up a new investment company, Tele- 
vision Fund, Inc.; its job will be to fi- 
nance video manufacturers and station 
operators. 


New Bosch Chairman 


E. Perry Holder was named to head a new 
directorate of American Bosch Corp. ‘last 
week in a top-level shakeup that seated 
seven new directors and added two ne™ 
ones to the board. The changeover camc 
as a result of the purchase (for $6,044,749) 
of 535,882 shares of American Bosch’s Class 
B common stock by Amra Corp., a pti- 
vately owned company. Amra bought the 
Bosch stock from the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty, which has held it since 1942, under 
the Alien Property Act. These shares repre- 
sent about 77 percent of American Bosch’s 
outstanding stock. 
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I Versatile CA. 


Fulfills 
EVERY 
PRODUCTION-LINE 
HEATING 
REQUIREMENT 


a 


HEAT PROCESSING of painted metal fixtures is 
just one of the many functions which GAS performs 
in modern manufacturing. But it’s an important 
function because modern Gas Equipment can be 
installed right in the conveyor line for continuous 
production. 


That’s the way The Edwards Manufacturing Com- 
pany uses GAS in its steel furniture manufacturing 
plant at Cincinnati, Ohio. Company executives in- 
vestigated many modern productioneering methods 
and from this study developed a conveyor system to 
carry the material through washers, dryers, paint- 
ing chambers, and ovens. 


In this system the productive flames of GAS supply 
heat for washers, dryers, and finishing ovens. 
Flexible GAS is so readily controlled that it can be 
adjusted to any required temperature and used for 
every heating requirement in this production system. 
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Plant Manager Morgan Buford expresses his satis- 
faction with GAS—“The GAS Equipment has 
enabled us to streamline our operations so that 
our production-lines turn out the work with 
considerably lower expense for GAS than we 
anticipated.” 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

























WHAT DOES IT COST YOU 
TO MOVE MATERIALS 


oveR 200 FEET ? 


































"Trackless Train’ 
~ hauls equivalent 
of 8-10 truck 


loads. 





Mercury “Trackless Train” 
Speeds MORE Tonnage 
at LOWER Cost! 


@ Houls every ton for less... . travels 
wherever material movement dictates. 
Works as a cost reduction team with 
your fork trucks—relieving them of 
LONG HAUL transporting—freeing them 
to handle and stack. 

Ask a Mercury Sales Engineer to call. 
Or, request Catalog No. 7-11. 


Fork Truck . 
loads Trailers 








Tractor houls 
Trailers to des- 
tina tion. 


Fork Truck un- 
loads Troilers— 
i stacks moterials 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
= & 
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THE MARKETS 





;-Spot Prices (August, 1939=100) 
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New Commodity Patterns 


Break in farm-product prices as big crops come on pulls 


down the indexes, masking an uptrend in industrial raw materials. 
Because of farm-price supports, general leveling off is foreseen. 


Things have been moving fast in the 

commodity markets. New price patterns 
are beginning to shape up. You can 
now see some of the major trends that 
business will have to deal with in com- 
ing months. 
e Boom’s End—The boom is over for 
most farm commodities (chart, above). 
Meat still is out of sight. But the grains 
are down close to the government sup- 
port levels. And the prospect of a 
bumper crop has knocked the cotton 
market back on its heels. 

As a result, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Monti Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 156.9 154.7 156.8 150.9 
Railroad. 48.2 48.0 48.9 43.2 
Utility ... 70.7 70.5 714 760 
Bonds 
Industrial 98.0 98.4 99.4 103.5 
Railroad. 86.3 87.1 89.2 89.1 
Utility... 95.0 94.9 95.8 103.5 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 

















tistics index of spot prices of seven 
farm products has been dropping fast. 
It now stands just about level with the 
low point that it hit after the February 
break in the grain markets. Earlier this 
summer—before the latest decline 
started—it had recovered about two- 
thirds of its previous drop. 

e Wheat Down—Wheat actually has 
been selling about 10¢ under the sup- 
port level. The government doesn’t 
guarantee grain prices directly. It pro- 
vides support by offering to make non- 
recourse loans to farmers at 90% of 


.parity price; the grain is the collateral. 


“Non-recourse” means that if the 
farmer doesn’t want to pay back the 
inoney, he can keep the cash and the 
government will keep the wheat. 

To qualify for a loan, wheat has to 
be properly stored. This year’s enormous 
grain crops have put a terrific strain 07 
storage facilities. During the peak o 
the crop movement, farmers have 
thrown a sizable amount of wheat o 
the market below the support price just 
to get it off their hands. 

e Prices Slip—In Kansas City, for in- 
stance, the support price is $2.24 a bu. 
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but wheat has sold there as low as $2.14 
in the past couple of wecks. 

Cash corn at $2.08 a bu. in Chicago 
still is a good way above the loan level. 
‘But that won't last. New-crop futures 
are well under $1.50. ‘The support price 
at Chicago will be around $1.45. 

Cotton at about 31¢ a Ib. is right 
on the peg. There is a 6-million-bale 
carryover in sight for the end of next 
season. The trade estimates that per- 
haps 3-million bales will go under loan. 
* Strong Spots—The drop in farm prices 
has pulled down the broader BLS index 
of 17 domestic commodity prices. But 
that dramatic spill can be deceptive. 
Some of the nonfarm components of 
the index are stronger than ever. 

Nonferrous metals, for instance, have 






all gone up in the past few weeks. Cop- 
per and lead rose 2¢ a lb. Zinc went up 
3¢. Some of the experts thought busi- 
ness might slow down for a while after 
these jumps. But the trade reports that 
orders have been coming in briskly at 
the new prices. 

e Flattening Out—If the government 
were not pegging farm prices, you could 
expect more declines in the two BLS 
indexes. As it is, you can’t figure on 
much more of a drop until meat prices 
start to wobble. That probably won’t be 
until sometime in 1949. 

What you can figure on is a fairly 
stable sidewise trend in spot prices for 
the next few months. And that trend 
will gradually work its way through to 
the wholesale markets. 


How Recent Bond Offerings Have Acted 


Amount of 


Offering Issue Initial Offering Recent Market 

(in millions) Price Yield Price* Yield 

$15 Cincinnati Gas & Elec. 23s, 1978 (1) 101.00 2.82% 99.25 2.87% 
28 South. Nat. Gas 3s, 1968 (3)....... 100.75 2.95 100.00 3.00 
90 New York Telephone 3s, 1981 (1)... 101.12 2.94 100.00 3.00 
30 Louisville & Nashville 33s, 2003 (1).. 100.00 3.75 95.50 3.95 
10 North’n States Power 3s, 1978 (2)... 101.59 2.92 100.25 2.98 
55 New Jersey Bell Tel. 34s, 1988 (1)... 103.12 2.99 101.75 = 3.05 
13 Nat. Fuel Gas 3s, 1973 (2)........ 101.77 ~=— 2.90 100.50 2.97 
80 Westinghouse Elec. 2.65s, 1973 (2).. 101.00 2.60 100.12 2.64 
14 Equitable Gas 34, 1973 (3)....... 100.84 3.20 100.75 = 3.21 
11 New England Power 3s, 1978 (2).... 100.99 2.95 100.00 3.00 
50 Commonwealth Edison 3s, 1978 (1).. 100.99 2.95 101.00 2.95 


* Bid price. (1) Moody rating: Aaa. (2) Moody rating: Aa. 


The volume of new financing has 

been running pretty close to levels of 
the bull-market days of 1946. But the 
corporate new-issues market and the 
underwriting trade generally haven't 
been doing so well as the volume of the 
market would indicate. Most underwrit- 
ers have been wearing a dour look in 
recent months. 
e Competition Hurts—For one thing, 
direct seller-to-buyer deals (BW—Jun.26 
"48,p89) continue to soak up well over 
40% of all new corporate financing. So 
far this year, close to $1.5-billion of new 
issues have taken this route to bypass 
the public offering market. 

This ‘competition has hurt the finan- 
cial district. Normally a large part of 
the Street’s living comes from the com- 
missions it gets from (}) underwriting 
operations, and (2) open-market trading 
in new issues after they have been dis- 
tributed. 
¢ Mostly Bonds—Another thing that has 
hurt: Preferred and common stock 
financing deals have been conspicuously 
scarce. Hardly 20% of all 1948’s flood 
of new corporate flotations has involved 
the sale of equities. So, many an under- 
writer has been operating on pretty 
much of a starvation diet. That's be- 
cause equity deals normally provide 
much better commission income than 
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(3) Moody rating: A 


the high-grade bond offerings that have 
lately been the market’s mainstay. 
e Faulty Pricing—Some of the troubles 
plaguing the underwriting trade lie 
squarely at its own door. In their anx- 
iety to win new-issues business from 
competing underwriters, some buying 
syndicates have shown faulty price judg- 
ment. Of the recent bond offerings, 
most are now selling in the open market 
at discounts under their original offering 
price. In some cases, such losses are as 
much as 1} to 44 points (table, above). 
As yet, this tendency to overbid 
hasn’t involved the Street in anv truly 
sour deals—such as it got stuck with in 
1945 and 1946. But pricing mistakes 
have definitely cut underwriting profit 
margins. Underwriters have had to lower 
the original offering price of many a 
new issue at the last minute, to make 
sure of better distribution later on. Sev- 
eral times, finding themselves stuck with 
a slow seller, they have had to cut 
prices to keep their shelves free of hefty 
amounts of unsold new issues. 
e Preferred Down, Too—Underwriters 
have been overreaching on some pre- 
ferred issues, too. Consumer Power's 
new $4.52 preferred, for example, early 
this week was selling in the market at 
only $98.50 a share; original offering 
price was $102.72. 
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Mystery of the 


MISSING 
SECRETARY! 


@ !n offices, air-conditioned or not, 

the air often gets stale and stuffy during warm 
weather. This taxes efficiency, 

Causes workers to wander from their desks. 

@ Champion Wire & Iron Works 

uses Airkem Chlorophyll Air Freshener 

for improved air quality. 

They say: ‘‘Folks in our offices 

complained of lifeless air. 

Since using Airkem Service, the work has 
generally picked up and morale has improved.” 
@ Try Airkem Air Freshening Service 
at our expense. Look for Airkem in your 
phone book or write us at 

7 East 47th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


irkem_ 


FOR AIR OF QUALITY 


P senna 


perate a 


NEW YORK | 
OFFICE 


FOR AS LITTLE AS 


| & MONTHLY 


List YOUR NAME and PHONE NUMBER 
in the New York Telephone Directory. 
Enjoy every advantage of a New York 
Office staffed by able, competent tele- 
phone secretaries. 










We answer your calls—24 hours a day. 
We act os your secretary, answer ques- 
tions, quote prices, note and forward 
leads, etc. 

You have a prominent and distinctive 
Fifth Avenue address opposite Radio City 
—ideal for mail and ‘phone inquiries. 





For a superior Telephone Message Serv- 
ice of any kind—WRITE TODAY for fur- 


ther particulars. 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, INC. 


J. J. Freke-Hayes, President 














/ 595 Fifth Avenue, New York City : 
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THE WAY A DAY’S RECEIPTS ARE TRANSFERRED from in-plant bookie to syndicate agent is demonstrated in this posed picture 


How Much Do Gamblers Take from Your Plant? 


Nearly every industry has employees running gambling 
operations on side. Some do it on own; some work for big-time 
racketeers. Aside from moral question, it steals from productivity. 


Do you know that your plant may be 

a branch office of an illegal industry 
that has an annual take of over 
$1-billion? Do you know that this in- 
dustry-within-an-industry — gambling — 
steals production time that you pay 
wages for? 
e Survey—It’s impossible to calculate 
what the production losses from in-plant 
gambling amount to. But a two-month 
study by Business Week of in-plant 
gambling in seven manufacturing cen- 
ters shows the following: 

(1) On the average, one out of every 
250 employees of industry is also em- 
ployed by a gambling syndicate as an in- 
plant agent. 

(2) The illegal income of these in- 
plant agents varied, in cases studied, 
from 50% to 1,700% of their legiti- 
mate wages. In a few cases, self-em- 
ploved gambling agents’ incomes from 
the business went as high as fifty times 
their weekly wages. 

(3) For every job opening as an 
agent, there are a dozen applicants 
from among workers regularly employed 
in the plant. 

(4) The risk of being seriously pun- 
ished if caught is relatively slight. 


92 


(5) In plants of 1,000 employees or 
more, an average of 10% of production 
workers consistently gamble on the job. 
Around 50% of all employees in these 
plants gamble at some time or other. 

(6) In plants of less than 1,000 em- 
ployees, almost nobody gambles or al- 
most everybody gambles. 

(7) It’s nearly impossible for the 
lower echelons of plant supervision to 
be unaware that gambling is going on. 

(8) It’s not unusual to find foremen 
or assistant foremen acting as gambling 
agents, or overlooking the activities of 
in-plant agents in return for a “cut.” 

(9) In-plant gambling is a much 
more highly organized business since 
the end of the war. National syndicates 
are involved as never before. 

(10) The principal forms of in-plant 
gambling are: first, numbers (sometimes 
called policy betting); second, handbook 
(horse-race betting); third, football and 
baseball pools (either blind lottery bet- 
ting on high scores or team selections). 

(11) An open-hearth helper in an 
eastern steel mill won « $40,000 prize 
last winter for holding the winning 
ticket in a horse race lottery. This was 
the largest “return to a customer” from 


in-plant gambling that Business Week 
was able to find. 

(12) Union shop stewards have been 
found acting as gambling agents, but in 
no case was the activity found to be 
sanctioned by the union. 

(13) Few unions will protest com- 
pany action against in-plant gambling; 
some are prepared to cooperate with 
employers in stamping it out. 

(14) But, there have been a few 
strikes to protest the discharge of men 
discovered by management to be gam- 
bling agents. 

(15) Management can put an end to 

gambling on the job. 
e Gambling Syndicate—Business Week 
was led to undertake its survey by the 
nearly successful attempt on the life of 
Walter P. Reuther, president of C.1.0.’s 
United Auto Workers. In their search 
for a murder motive, Detroit police 
questioned gambling syndicate person- 
nel whose in-plant operations were be- 
ing impeded at Reuther’s direction. 

It was an entirely logical field for the 
police investigation. It is still possible 
that it will yield the answer to the ques- 
tion: Who shot Walter Reuther? 

e Union Position—U.A.W., as well as 
other large unions in industrial centers 
where in-plant gambling flourishes, has 
more than a moral revulsion against the 
practice. It is always possible that some 
of its representatives may be corrupted 
by the gamblers, and induced to be- 
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Amazing new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
records on plastic belt! 


The electronic TIME-MASTER is the neatest, most 


compact dictating machine that ever took a letter or 


trapped a thought! 

And you can mail that voice letter as easily as any 
business correspondence. For the TIME-MASTER records 
on a small plastic Memobelt—just the size for a busi- 








Twelve plastic belts—or three hours of dictation— 
will fit into your billfold. Hand them to your secretary 
for the easiest transcriptions she ever made. 


DICTAPHONE 
Electronic Dietation 


Only Di h Cor ion makes Dictaphone* Machi (*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


r 












ELECTRONIC WONDER! 





ness envelope! Yes, this new dictating development 


means greater convenience in every way for you and 
your secretary. Nothing can match the TIME-MASTER 
for all dictation—in your office or home and on trips. 


Its recording is outstandingly clear and transcribable. 


That’s because the famous Dictaphone principle of 
cylindrical recording still applies. The Memobelt is the 


only plastic dictating medium that assures both uniform 


tonal clarity and quality from beginning to end. and 


uniform measured backspacing for dictator and tran- 


scriber alike. 


No other dictating machine has a// these advantages: 


Lightweight, all-metal construction, easily mailable and 


fileable plastic belt recordings, voice-perfect recording, 
constant groove speed, uniform backspacing, rapid 


place-finding and other features—plus famed Dictaphone 


dependability! 


FOR A DEMONSTRATION of the revolutionary 


new 


TIME-MASTER model, simply call your local Dictaphone 


representative or fill in the coupon below, 


Dictaphone Corporation 


Department F-9,420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


] Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 
7) Please send TIME-MASTER literature 
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* * NATIONAL « * 
PLASTICS 
EXPOSITION 
Sucrything tn Plastics 
ALL IN ONE PLACE — x 
* ALL AT ONE TIME 


All the significant new plastics mater- 
ials, machines, products —— only at 
this great exposition can you see and 
compare them, in one place, at one 
time! Here the nation’s top plastics 
experts, representing every phase of the 
industry, are gathered together, for you 
to consult on your own manufacturing, 
merchandising and sales problems. For 
ideas, for product data, for quality- 
boosting, cost-reducing information, for 
the whole current picture of plastics — 
America’s most available material —the 
exposition is a must for all progressive 


executives. 
* The Society of the Plastics Industry, 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 


NATIONAL PLASTICS 
EXPOSITION 


Sponsored by 
The Society of the Plastics Industry 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


NEW YORK 


SEPT. 27th to OCT. Ist 


MEMO TO INDUSTRY from 
POWEL CROSLEY, Jr. 
“THE FINEST, 
LIGHTEST AND 
SMALLEST 

ENGINE 
OF ITS 
POWER” 
uch vohey Ir 


President, Crosley Motors, Inc 





For guest tickets to the show, write 
on your own business letterhead to 















Completely revolutionary with on undreamed 
of weight to power ratio, the Crosley COBRA 
engine WEIGHS ONLY 59 POUNDS yet delivers 
up to 26.5 horsepower. Thousands on the road, 
powering Crosley Cars. Thousands more in industry 
setting new performance records. 

In commercial refrigeration, farm equipment, 
materials handling, marine power, aviation and 
countless other industries, the Crosley COBRA 
engine is opening up whole new fields for 
procuct improvement. With a Crosley COBRA, 
service is depencable. Opercting, maintenance 
and fuel costs are amazingly low. 

The 59 POUND Crosley COBRA (COpper 
BRAzed) engine is entirely different, oll steel, 
copper brazed. Four cylinders, valve-in-head, 
water cooled with a 71/2 to 1 compression ratio. 


GET THE FACTS! See how the long life Cros- 
ley COBRA engine can improve your product, give 
you extra sales advantoges. 


For full information, write: 
Crosiey Motors, Inc., 2532- 
BQ Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 14, Ohio. 











come agents of the syndicate. This 
would naturally involve the union or- 
ganization, to its discredit, in the gam- 
bling operation. 

A shop steward, for example, free to 

leave his own work place on union 
business and circulate around his depart- 
ment, would make an ideal in-plant 
agent. There is a premium on mobil- 
ity in such jobs. 
e Wifely Protest — Another reason 
unions take a dim view of on-the-job 
gambling is that the union -sometimes 
becomes the alibi for a skimpy pay en- 
velope. For example: A wage earner 
takes home his week’s wages from which 
he has had to pay out his week’s gam- 
bling losses. He tells his worried wife 
that the difference between what she 
expected and what she got went for a 
special union assessment. 

By and large, unionism and in-plant 

gambling don’t mix well. And Reuther, 
at the time he was shot, standing over 
the refrigerator talking with his wife in 
his kitchen, was one of a number of 
labor leaders moving to do something 
about it. 
e Survey—Business Week reporters in 
Detroit, Cleveland, Akron, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, and San Francisco 
investigated in-plant gambling in their 
area. For the most part, they were able 
to get key people to talk frankly—on a 
confidential basis. 

They covered policemen assigned to 
racket squads, officials in district and 
county attorneys’ offices, chiefs of plant- 
protection forces, and plant manage- 
ment. In some cases they even got 
“policy” and handbook operators to 
talk openly. 

Here is a summary of the findings: 


|. Detroit 


About $20-million of the $75-million 
a year spent for gambling in Detroit 
comes out of the auto plants. Of this, 
around 50% goes for handbooks; 30% 
for numbers; 20% for baseball pools. 
Actually, more plant employees gamble 
on numbers than on horses, but. it 
comes to less in dollar totals (the 
amounts bet on numbers are smaller). 

Most of the numbers bets range be- 
tween 10¢ and 50¢. This gambling 
form started with Negro employees, but 
today at least as many white workers are 
regular numbers players. It’s not un- 
usual for a player to buy 10 or 15 num- 
bers slips a day. 
e Writers—All bets are booked by reg- 
ular “writers,” almost all of whom are 
chosen by syndicate operators outside 
the plant. A few, however, are inde- 
pendent of the syndicates and are 
usually financed by some local tavern 
keeper or racketeer. 

The writers for the various gambling 
enterprises do their writing inside the 
plant—or just inside or outside the gates 




















before the turn of a shift. For the most 
part, they have a regular stand where 
they can be found at certain hours and 
the bettors contact them there. 

© Collectors—Numbers writers get 25° 
of the bet as their commission. ‘The 
collectors, who pick up their slips and 
deliver them to syndicate headquarters, 
get 10%. The horse race bookers get 
10%. 

A large amount of the bet money is 
turned over to collectors during plant 
working hours. There are various meth 
ods of doing this. Among the most fa- 
vored are: (1) the use of truck drivers 
who come in and out of plants on 
regular schedules; (2) wrapping money 
and es together and dropping them 
from plant windows, at a prearranged 
time, to the collector who waits on the 
sidewalk below; (3) handing the ma 
terial to some part-time worker (such 
as a cafeteria employee) who leaves the 
plant earlier than the regular shift; (4) 
delivering it to some collector outside 
the gate at the lunch hour. 

The writer does not know who runs 
the racket; his only contact with the 
syndicate is the collector. 
eHow Bets Are Made—Payoffs are 
made the day after bets are taken. The 
bettors no longer get any receipt or 
record of their bets from the writer. 
Formerly they received a carbon copy 
of their written bet, but these carbons 
are evidence in court. Since the Reuther 
shooting all operations are conducted 
with greater caution. 

Different syndicates pay off on dif 
ferent numbers. The most common de 


terminant of the numbers winner is the 
Detroit clearing house figures on bank 











BET RECORD initialed by a bookie at a 
big Detroit auto plant. Letters and num- 
bers beside horses’ names indicate track 
and race. The figure to left of long dash 
means number of dollars bet; numbers to 
right (1, 2, 3) mean win, place, or show 
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clearings, which are published daily. 
Next in importance are the winning 
mutuel odds in three specified races at 
a specified track. While the Detroit 
cate is running, for example, the win- 
ning number in one large syndicate is 
the first number to the left of the deci- 
mal point in the official win odds in the 
first, third, and fifth races. 

e Extent—There are few plants in De- 
troit employing 100 or more which do 
not have some kind of organized gam- 
bling. A plant of 1,000 employees will 
have three or four numbers writers, one 
or two handbook writers. 

While plant management frowns on 
gambling, it does not encourage the 
police to come in and make arrests on 
company property. What arrests are 
made usually result from leads the law 
gets from police stool pigeons. Most 
plants summarily fire an employee ar- 
rested for gambling. 

On the average, the police arrest one 

or two employees a week in a fair-sized 
plant. Generally, the men arrested get 
charged only with a misdemeanor and 
pay $25 fines. 
e Two Cases—Few of the cases get on 
the record in such a way that plant 
names are made public. But sometimes 
they do. Among the most notable of 
such cases are two which recently oc- 
curred at Kaiser-F'razer and Ford Motor 
Co. 

In the first, 22 Kaiser-Frazer workers 
—whose job classifications ranged from 
bootblack to inspector—were arrested 
inside the plant by county officers and 
held on policy racket charges. 

In the Ford case, police uncovered 
what they called a $5-million ring op- for your furnace and essential petroleum products for 
erating in the River Rouge plant. This : 
is what is known: A police trap resulted 
in the arrest of Edward Hester, a miles deep, quickly. Torrington Spherical Roller Bear- 


































They Go More Miles 


for Your Gallons! 











‘To tap the “black gold” that means gas for your car, oil 





all industry, Ideco Air Flo Drilling Rigs are built to drill 










U.A.W. committeeman. Hester is_ac- ings in compound drives, transmissions and draw-works 
cused of heading a numbers “bank” of 
his own. Police said that records found 
in his room at a small downtown hotel longer service life, smoother operation, greater de- 
showed he had 180 writers working for - 





help them go the distance again and again... giving 








' . endability. 
him alone in the Rouge plant. P ; y 

Hester was arrested when, police Similar advantages can be built into your heavy-duty 
charge, he tried to bribe the Dearborn equipment, too, through the use of these high-capacity, 





police chief, handing over to him $100 
as an “advance.” Allegedly, Hester 







self-aligning Spherical Roller Bearings. Consult Torring- 







offered to pay $5,000 a month to keep ton’s engineers for assurance of highest quality manu- 
his agents at the Rouge free from police ae ree ee aaa ee ee 1 ae 
cache cma acture and the benefit of years of experience in building 
e Surprise to Management—The arrest all major types of anti-friction bearings. 





of Hester was followed by some changes 
in Ford’s middle-management echelon 





THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 






at the Rouge. No one has suggested South Bend 21, Ind. ° Torrington, Conn. 
ant ciny' Wend ofichh wen tmnpeented. District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





But two management men were fired. 
They had apparently gone to Dearborn 
= with information on Hester and 
1ad been admonished by the police not 
to tell anyone. They followed the in- TORRINGT 
structions to the letter, with the result 

that the Hester revelations came as a 
surprise to Ford top management. 


Supplementary investigations at the | Spherical Roller - Tapered Roller - Straight Roller - Needle - Ball - Needle Rollers 
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And it will save you money... 
by releasing men and machines 
for productive work! 


Workers like the new Whiting Electric Hoist 
because it makes the handling of back-breaking 
loads a simple job. You'll like it because it cuts 
materials-handling costs way down... by min- 
imizing the time highly paid, skilled workers 
must spend in unproductive lifting ... by re- 
ducing the amount of time expensive machines 
must stand idle. Plant managers report that the 
Whiting Hoist— which handles loads up to 


two tons, 13 times as fast as a hand hoist— 





pays for itself in a very few months. It can be 
installed by one man, yet is so rugged it will 
stand up under heavy duty. Find out how the 
Whiting Electric Hoist can save money for you. 


| ——ONE-TON SIZE 
1, COSTS ONLY $2302 


ILLINOIS 


iTIN 


V4, Ya, 1, and 2-Ton Sizes 


Write for Bulletin H-100A 


m 
WHITING CORPORATION 
$ 


15661 Lethrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 


If it Saves One Man 
Only 12 Minutes a Day 
IT PAYS A PROFIT! 


ELECTRIC 
HOISTS 





















ONE-TON 
COSTS ONLY! () Send me a copy of your Bulletin H-100A 
describing the new Whiting Electric Hoist. 
0) Please send me the aame of the Whiting distributor in my terri- 
tory who can give me immediate delivery on a Whiting Hoist. 


F. 0. B. Harvey, iil. sient 
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Rouge revealed that Hester’s alleged or- 
ganization was by no means the only 
one operating within the plant. De- 
troit law enforcement officials in a posi 
tion to know say there are at least 250 
numbers writers in the Rouge plant. 
And what goes on in Ford, they say, 
is typical of other plants in the area. 


ll. Cleveland 


There is daily gambling in practically 
every Cleveland plant with 200 or more 
employees. Since a series of recent po- 
lice raids on handbook operators, on- 
the-job horse race betting is practically 
nonexistent. The principal gambling 
forms are numbers and, in the fall, 
football pools. The average numbers 
writer in a Cleveland plant books $500 
a week in bets (net, after deducting his 
25% commission). Half of Cleveland’s 
numbers writers have regular stands in 
industrial plants. 
® Union Official Involved—There is 
only one known instance of a union ofh- 
cial (a C.1.O, shop steward) being in- 
volved in numbers writing. He was em- 
ployed at Westinghouse and was ar- 
rested in the plant. The company fired 
him. His union refused his appeal to 
take up the discharge as a grievance. 

Another large Cleveland employer 
concluded that it would be too much 
trouble to stamp out plant gambling. 
He passed the word down the line that 
betting would be done without draw- 
ing employees from their work sta- 
tions, 

Top numbers-syndicate representa- 

tives insist there is no payoff to plant 
guards and protection men. Most plant- 
protection squads know about the gam- 
bling but have no orders to stop it. So 
they look the other way. 
e Splitting Up Territories—The gam- 
bling syndicate operating in the Cleve- 
land region has some connection with 
the national ring whose headquarters 
are in New York and Jersey City. Re- 
cently a Buffalo group tried to muscle 
in on the lush Youngstown area. For 
a while it looked as if an old-fashioned 
gang war might develop. But word 
from New York confirmed the Cleve- 
land branch’s territorial rights in 
Youngstown. So the Buffalo crowd 
quietly withdrew. 

In most cases, top management men 
insist there’s no gambling in their 
plants—and are apparently sincere in 
their assertion. Business Week’s Cleve- 
land correspondent, however, got from 
numbers operators the names of writers 
in those very plants and was able to 
talk with some of them directly. 

e Union Action—One notable example 
exists of a local union president—a 
Negro—who really stopped gambling in 
the large metal-working plant where he 
was employed. He insisted that it was 
a disgrace to his race. But just as soon 
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as his term of office was finished, his 
members voted him out of the local’s 
presidency. 


lll. Akron 


A $2-million-a-year numbers business 
flourishes in the city’s three major rub- 
ber plants. Plant-protection officers con- 
sider it an inevitable evil. 

The most popular numbers tickets 
sell for 10¢ and 25¢. The win odds 
are now 400 for 1. Formerly the odds 
were 500 for 1. But an agreement among 
syndicates took prize money out of com- 
petition and brought the payoffs down. 
e Conservative Types—There have been 
no major scandals or exposes in Akron. 
The main reason seems to be that the 
Akron syndicates are careful and con- 
servative, and keep raucous competition 
out of the plants. A zealous city police 
administration has probably helped 
force this mode of operation on the 
syndicates. Syndicate offices are kept 
outside the city limits. 

The general practice of the United 
Rubber “Workers (C.1.0.), Akron’s key 
union, is to ask that a worker be given 
another chance if he is picked up for a 
first gambling offense. This is done 
through the grievance channels; if the 
request is refused, the union does not 
press the case. After appearing once 
in his behalf, the union won’t do it a 
second time. During a recent six-month 
period, 56 vice squad arrests for num- 
bers writing identified themselves as 
tubber-plant employees 
¢ Phiegmatic—Akron ‘is phlegmatic 
about in-plant gambling. Every em- 
ployee knows—or can find out by ask- 
ing the worker next to him—that he 
can make a bet either in the plant 
washroom or on plant elevators. 


IV. Buffalo 


The Buffalo area follows the Akron 
pattern except that baseball pools—and 
especially football pools—are a much 
bigger item. In one large plant alone, a 
season’s football pool betting runs into 
several figures. 

Still, numbers are popular in some 
plants. Last week Buffalo police arrested 
a filling station operator, and confiscated 
$2,400 worth of lottery tickets he had 
in his car. Police claimed the man had 
been supplying subagents in industrial 
plants along the Niagara Frontier. 

Buffalo, of all the cities investigated, 
still has large locker-room crap games. 
This was common nationally during the 
war. Some crap games in shipyards, for 
example, are known to have run without 
a halt for weeks. But lately this form 
of gambling has been of minor im- 
portance. 

During the wartime manpower short- 
age, plant discipline suffered generally 
and more open and active forms of 
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VERY Tarheel is a natural heir 

to those rejuvenating “off-hour” 
pleasures so vital to sustained pro- 
duction. Though North Carolina 
holds first industrial place in the 
South, it is still a rural state. with 
most of its factories located in an 


environment of beautiful moun- 
tains, rolling Piedmont hills. or 
river-threaded coastland. Every 


worker is within a half-day’s easy 


drive of mountain or seashore 
playgrounds. Active outdoor life 


plus an old-fashioned belief that 
better work is a means of better 
living makes for high-volume. low- 
cost, all-the-year production in 
North Carolina. 

Investigate those advantages 
which make North Carolina the 
most pleasant and the most prac- 
tical location for your individual 
future. Write today to Div. MI-21, 
Department of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 


North 


CONDITIONED BY NATURE FOR HAPPY LIVING 
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Every railroad car wears 
at least four pairs of 
Not the kind of shoes you 





“shoes.” 





wear, of course, but heavy-duty brake 
' shoes, upon which depend the safety 
FF and efficiency of every train that rolls. 

These rugged cast-iron shoes will 
never actually be called upon to clamp 
down on train wheels speeding at 160 
miles per hour. But in the testing labo- 
ratories where Association of Ameri- 
can Railroad standards are set, they 
must prove they’re tough enough to 
do just that. 

Yes, and every brake shoe must fit 
in any brake assembly built by any 
brake manufacturer, so that it can be 
| readily replaced at any railroad shop 
| or terminal, 

Fixing the requirements for such 
i a commonplace item of equipment is 
just one example of the testing and 
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tion of American Railroads, their mu- 
tual agency for the improvement of all 
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railroading. Comparable standards are 
also set for other interchangeable 
parts, such as wheels, axles, trucks, 
draft gear, and safety devices. 

This is part of the cooperative effort 
by which railroads, while competing 
with one another for business, make 
sure that every piece of their equip- 
ment meets strict specifications for 
strength, safety, and convenience. 

It is this kind of cooperation for 
progress which helps provide America 
with the most economical, the safest, 
the most efficient mass transportation 
system in the world. 





gambling flourished. It is estimated that 
many millions of gambling money that 
would normally flow to organized syn- 
dicates were expended during the war in 
such * ‘spontaneous”’ ways. The return of 
stricter plant disci line has, for the 
most part, closed this outlet and the 
syndicates have the field largely to 
themselves. 


V. Pittsburgh 


Numbers is the biggest racket in Pitts- 

burgh. A bet can be placed anywhere: 
in a plant, a taxicab, a movie theater, 
or at the corner newsstand. It’s so easy 
to put down a bet that in-plant gam- 
bling is operated as a pure convenience 
to the bettors—not, as in other places, 
because a large plant makes a good cover 
for business. 
e $2-Million a Week—It is not unusual 
to see, across the street from three large 
manufacturing plants, a block-long line 
before “smoke shops” during the plant 
lunch hour. The line is made up of 
in-plant writers who are filing their 
slips with the neighborhood office of 
the syndicate. The estimated numbers 
take in the Pittsburgh area is over $2- 
million a week. 

Employers and the United Steel 
workers (C.I.O.) are reported to make 
a practice of shutting their eyes to in- 
plant betting. But the union maintains 
that it will support management penal- 
ties against employees who persist in 
writing tickets after being warned. 

In many plants, guards have been in- 
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PROFIT TAB of an independent pool run 
by three auto workers is jotted down on 
back of big Detroit company’s stock requisi- 
tion slip. It shows how much a gambling 
operator can make beyond his regular pay 
check 
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structed to chase pickup men. The 
reason: Companies want to avoid the 
pessibility of arrests at plant gates. 

e@ Office Workers, Too—Of the seven 
cities studied by Business Week, Pitts- 
burgh is reported to have the most 
numbers players among office workers. 
Practically every office with more than 
20 employees has one person who either 
runs his own numbers book as a sideline 
or is a syndicate agent. Among the 
white collar people who do the most 
betting are those who work in city 
hall, in insurance offices, in public 
utility corporations, and in the home 
offices of steel companies. 


VI. Chicago 


Chicago was the most difficult city to 
investigate for in-plant gambling. Only 
a few scattered facts can be established. 
First, and most important, is that bet- 
ting on the ponies appears to be more 
important and more prevalent than 
numbers., ‘The explanation for this also 
explains why information in Chicago 
is hard to come by. 

‘The syndicate is so powerful, so en- 

trenched, and so efficient that it can, 
to a large extent, keep out cheap forms 
of gambling. The employee in a Chi- 
cago plant who wants to gamble on the 
job just can’t make a dime or quarter 
bet. The best he is usually able to do is 
to find a fellow employee who will take 
a horse and split a $1 ticket. 
e More Profitable—On such a basis, the 
gambling operation takes less hired man- 
power, is more easily controlled and 
supervised. The syndicate running such 
an organization can make it tough for 
the outside investigator to dredge up 
any facts. 

It is known, however, that in almost 
any one of the metropolitan area’s 5,000 
sizable plants, it is possible to get down 
a bet on a horse. It’s also easy to get 
directions to some card room or gam- 
bling house where 24-hours-a-day table 
games are conducted. 


Vil. San Francisco 


Probably because of the traditions of 
its large Chinese population, San Fran- 
cisco is a lottery town. Numbers and 
horses are distinctly secondary. 

e In Name Only—Up until a short time 
ago, several weekly and monthly lot- 
teries got the biggest play. These were 
variously known as the Teamsters, the 
Pressmen’s, the Pressmen’s Monthly, 
the Building Trades, and the M. & M. 

Unions had nothing to do with them 
despite their names—which probably in- 
dicated the occupational origins of their 
founders. Thus, for example, the 
Teamsters was organized by a former 
teamster who started his lottery among 


truck drivers. 
In the best law-enforcement tradition, 
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WHAT ELSE is a fire- 
extinguisher good for? 


Ever since we started making carbon dioxide 
(COz) fire-extinguishing equipment, back in 1922, 
we realized that high-pressure COz had this 
one big advantage (along with plenty of others) é. { 

It's its own source of power. It needs no pumps o1 
motors. Just open the valve, and the COs hurls itself 
at the flames. {| We got to thinking 
about this “genie in a bottle’’—wonder- 
ing whether the stored energy of 
gases-under-pressure couldn’t be used 
in other ways. We found that it could, 
all right! § On combat planes during 
the war, for instance, 
a Kidde cylinder of compressed air took over when 
the hydraulic system was damaged by enemy 
action. At the pull of a handle, a blast of air 
pushed down the landing gear, tilted the wing 
flaps, applied the wheel brakes. { Today, Kidde 
power actuation is ready to take on similar jobs for commercial 


assenger and cargo planes—or to tackle any other 


= / power is needed. If you see a spot where power 


or We. P 
bes assignment where a compact source of emergency 
: te i ; 
A 
“/ / (xs 


actuation might come in handy, let’s get together 


and work it out! 


Walter Kidde & Company, inc. 
825 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 


Kidce 


The word “Kidde” and the Kidde sea jore trademarks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
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over 010 


Hold your hats! Here’s one for construction 
i executives that sounds almost too good 
to be true. But here are the facts: WITH 
TEMPOTOOL FASTENING COSTS CAN BE 
CUT IN HALF OR BETTER! It's being done 
HW every day in hundreds of jobs like hang- 
ing ceilings, installing partitions, fasten- 
ing conduit lines, fixtures, etc., to concrete 





and steel. 
4 TEMPOTOOL uses powder for power to 
FF drive a stud into steel or concrete. It's 
’ self-contained, easy to use; efficient and 
i f fast. A wide choice of studs available. 


Don't miss this chance to cut your costs. 
Find out about TEMPOTOOL today! 


GET THE WHOLE AMAZING STORY! 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 
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these lotteries were shut down_peti- 
odically; but, miraculously, they started 
up again. The present city administra- 
tion really went after them last Novem- 
ber, and it’s difficult to buy a lottery 
ticket in San Francisco today. : 

Bookmaking in San Francisco is also 

operating in low gear now—largely be- 
cause of the heat generated by the 
“Bugsy” Siegel slaying of last summer 
and another gang killing which followed 
soon after. 
e Little In Plants—All in all, there is 
probably less in-plant gambling in San 
Francisco presently than in any other 
major industrial city. Employers say it 
never was a big thing. They attribute 
this, in part, to the fact that draw poker 
is legal in California and provides a 
legitimate opportunity to work off the 
gambling urge. 

In the waterfront trades—a large slice 
of the city’s employment—crap shooting 
goes on all the time. The games become 
large at lunchtime and during lulls in 
cargo handling. One wisecracker main- 
tains that a longshoreman has an innate 
distrust. for anyone who wants to write 
something down, and will not place a 
bet on anything that can get further 
away from him than a set of dice. 


Vill. Lessons 


In New York City recently, the State 

Board of Mediation was involved in an 
effort to settle a strike where the sole 
issue was the discharge of the union 
(Teamsters) shop steward for booking 
bets. The strike protested the award of 
an arbitrator who had upheld the com- 
pany’s disciplinary action. 
e Decision—The arbitrator noted in his 
award that “I.G. was employed for 
five or six years as a shop steward; that 
the factory superintendent spoke to the 
said employee on several occasions con- 
cerning gambling; that notices were 
posted warning the men that anyone 
caught gambling would be discharged; 
that the notices were torn off the bul- 
letin board; that G. was told specifically 
that the playing of cards, the shooting of 
crap, and the betting on horse races 
would have to stop; that G. did not stop 
the gambling; that on occasion G. 
walked around the plant with a Morm- 
ing Telegraph and a scratch sheet in 
his pocket and that there were meetings 
of the men outside the D. M. depart- 
ment; that production was slowed down 
by the men in order to give them sufh- 
cient time to gamble; that production 
increased 20% to 25% since G.’s dis- 
charge.” 

In sustaining the discharge the arbi- 
trator held: ““The arbitrator is not con- 
cerned with the morals of gambling, 
but he would be remiss in his duty if 
he did not point out that gambling 
under the circumstances in the com- 
pany’s plant seriously interfered with 





production because the men diverted 
their attention partially from the job 
at hand... .” 

e Fight Was Worth It—The strike was 
eventually settled on the employer's 
terms; he reports that there isn’t any 
more gambling in his plant. He is con 
vinced that it cost him less to fight the 
issue through a walkout than to go on 
with the old practice. He says his experi- 
ence has taught him that any employer 
can stop in-plant gambling if he is pre- 
pared to take a strong stand; that the 
police will cooperate; and that the com- 
munity will give him its support. 

e Management’s Attitude—In the main, 
four different management approaches 
to in-plant gambling were encountered 
in Business Week’s survey. They are: 

(1) Some employers refuse to ac- 
knowledge that gambling goes on in 
their plants—even when directly con- 
fronted with evidence of its existence. 

(2) Some employers recognize wide- 
spread in-plant gambling but are un- 
willing to do anything about it—either 
on the assumption that nothing effec- 
tive can be done; that it doesn’t really 
matter; that it’s less trouble to put up 
with it; or that crackdowns would make 
their employees feel they’re prudes. 

(3) Some employers try to confine in- 
plant gambling to the locker rooms dur- 
ing lunch and rest periods. 

(4) Some employers wage a contin- 
uing fight to stamp out gambling in the 
plant. 

There have been some joint union- 
management campaigns against on-the- 
job gambling. The employer who wants 
union support in an antigambling drive 
can usually get it; the New York Team- 
sters strike was an exceptional case. 

Here is a fruitful field of union-man- 
agement cooperation. 











NUMBERS WRITER jots down bet in 
his book. Numbers at left are those chosen 
by bettor; next figure indicates amount bet 
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Amst” factor in farm and industrial pros- 
perity of the Great Midwest is the Sugar 
Beet, which supplies one-fourth of all sugar con- 
sumed in the United States. A prime factor, too, 
in development and progress of the Beet Sugar 
industry is the Fast Freight Service of The Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railway. 

Minnesota and Iowa, served by the M. & St. L., 
plantabout 25,000acresand harvestsome 275,000 
tons of Sugar Beets each year. Growers in the 
two states are paid more than $3,500,000 annually 
for beets, which in one generation have become 
a major cash crop for Midwest farmers. 

The M. & St. L. directly serves two large and 
modern refineries, at Chaska, Minnesota, and 
Mason City, lowa, of the American Crystal Sugar 


CHASKA, MINNESOTA 


Company, which also operates seven other plants, 
including two more in Minnesota, at East Grand 
Forks and Moorhead. 

To sugar factories, the M. & St. L. delivers beets, 
coal, coke, fuel oil, limerock and paper, burlap 
and cotton cloth for bags. Each year, the railway 
hauls around 100,000 tons of beets. Outbound, 
the M. & St. L. moves hundreds of carloads of 
granulated sugar and of beet pulp for livestock 
feed. 


Fast, Dependable Preight Sewice 
for Sugar Beet growers and manufacturers has 
an increasingly important place in the efficient 
transportation, which for 77 years the M. & St. L. 
has provided for Midwestagricultureand industry. 
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Balance Sheet 


Second quarter roundup 
shows that race betweén wages 


and living costs is getting hotter. Costs . U p yf 1 Y 
2 


Strikes down from ‘47. 





During the second quarter of 1948 
both factory earnings and living costs 
took a sharp tilt upward. That’s the 
most spectacular fact in Business 
Week’s roundup of significant labor 
data for that period. Also noteworthy 
was the drop in man-days idle. 

@ Worker’s Buying Power—The average 
earnings rose 3¢ per hour from the prior 
three-month period (BW—May22’48, 
pl05). And that’s by no means the end. 
Earnings are sure to keep on going up 
as other recent third-round boosts take 
hold. 

Living costs have been rising, too— 
more than a point a month on the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics index. On a 
short-term basis, living costs are thus 
still out-running factory earnings. 

Over the longer haul, though, it’s 
another story. If you put wages and 
living costs on a 1935-39 base, you get 
this picture: 
1935—39 = 100 Dota: Burecu of Labor Siofistics. 
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Industrial Eye Accident 






































wes 
160 f When you buy a machine or tool today, you may pay more 
V4 but you expect and you get something for your money. 
Not so with industrial eye accidents... they represent a 
TOTAL LOSS. In some industries, this loss can reach 
ee staggering proportions in terms of claims, medical aid, 







lowered employee morale, equipment mishandled by sub- 






a stitute workers and other visible and HIDDEN costs! Even 
LF c+) (EO TOEWETOD PPEYORCETOVEYOED TOTO ECT ETTS TET if your plant may appear to have no eye accident problem, 
1945 19461947 1948 it will pay you to investigate what an adequate eye pro- 








e Strikes—It begins to look as if 1948 is 
following the 1946 and 1947 seasonal 
strike pattern—but on a smaller scale. 
New strikes are off a third from 1947 
for the half-year; 4% fewer man-days 
of work have been lost. 

e The Labor Market—Factory jobs and 





tection program can do for you 
and how reasonably it can be 
done. Ask your AO Safety 
Representative for the facts. 












average work-week figures are on the = ib : = - eee 
way back after spring strike losses. June - ui le ceraea| 0) ( oD) ice al 


showed a marked upsurge in hirings. 






However, summer vacations will keep Safety Division 


the total below recent peaks until au- 








tumn. Southbridge, Massachusetts « Offices in Principal Cities 
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LURIA 


Luria industrial buildings are standard production-built 


— the fast, economical solution 
to your industrial housing problems 


STANDARD BavUTMUL TES 









units of heavy steel frame construction. Used indi- 


vidually or in 
practically any 


© BASIC UNIT WIDTHS — 
40’ TO 100’ CLEAR SPAN 


combination, they adapt themselves to 
desired plan. 


Simplicity of design, with bolted frames, permits easy 
handling and low-cost erection. Rigid frame construction 


gives unobstructed working areas, with usable space all 
the way to the rafters. 


©@ LENGTH — ADJUSTABLE 
IN INCREMENTS OF 20’ 


A choice of collateral materials, type and location of 


doors and windows, and many other optional features 
give complete freedom of building design and architec- 
tural treatment. 


© CLEARANCE AT EAVES— 
12’ TO 20’ 


Write today for complete information. 


LURIA 


17H Candler Bidg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. ¥ 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Philadelphia 9, Pa. Boston 10, Mass. 


First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 3, Il. 











DO YOU HAVE 


Industrial or commercial real estate for 
sale or lease? 


YOU HAVE 


then offer it for the consideration of the 
175,000 readers of BUSINESS WEEK. They 
comprise the most concentrated, effective 
market available for the sale or lease on 
such property. You can accomplish this 
easily, on a national or local basis, through 
the 
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Hiring Curbs Hit 


NLRB trial examiners say 
practices that keep nonunion 
workers out of jobs violate 
Taft-Hartley law. 


National Labor Relations Board trial 
examiners handed down two important 
decisions this week. Both involve union 
attempts to get around the ‘laft-Hartley 
bar against closed-shop contracts. And 
in both the examiners held that it is 
an unfair labor practice to insist on 
any plan or continue any practice that 
discriminates against nonunion job ap- 
plicants. 
e1.T.U. Case—One trial examiner, 
Arthur Leff, found the International 
Typographical Union (A.F.L.) guilty 
of violating the T-H law. Reason: It 
insisted that employers agree to ob- 
serve posted conditions of employ- 
ment; included in these conditions was 
one that a company should employ only 
printers who are already members of the 
union. 

The examiner’s report came in a case 
filed with NLRB nine months ago by 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn. It rejected other A.N.P.A. charges, 
including one of union “featherbed- 
ding” practices. 

This was the fifth time this year that 

a trial examiner has found I.T.U. guilty 
of an unfair labor practice. NLRB 
hasn’t acted on any of the examiners’ 
reports yet. But the board’s general 
counsel obtained a federal court in- 
junction against I.T.U. last March, 
ordering the union to stop insisting on 
its conditions of employment. 
e Hiring-Hall Case—The second ex- 
aminer’s report, by Wallace E. Royster, 
held that demands for union-operated 
hiring-halls violate the T-H law. The 
examiner found the National Maritime 
Union and the American Radio Assn. 
(both C.I.O.) guilty of unfair labor 
practices: They refused to bargain with 
employers on a contract that wouldn’t 
discriminate against nonunion seamen 
and radiomen. 

The hiring-hall issue came up in a 
dispute between 33 Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast shipping companies and the mari- 
time unions. A settlement was reached 
this week as an 80-day, T-H_ antistrike 
injunction neared an end. Hiring halls 
were kept, pending a court ruling on 


their legality. 








The Pictures—Acme—21, 36, 115; 
Ewing Galloway—26 (bot. right); 
Hilda Fisher Marx—109; Int. News 
—112: McGraw-Hill World News 
—30; Wide World—28, 87. 
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Washington isn’t worrying about the haggling in Paris over division of 
ECA funds (page 114). Top officials in ECA and the State Dept. expected 
some squabbles when they told the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation to cut the pie itself (BW-Jul.31'48,p79). 

So you can discount reports that ECA will make the decisions for OEEC. 

Actually, ECA is adding to western Europe's responsibilities. It is turn- 
ing over to OEEC the job of policing end use of American aid. (Originally, 
ECA planned to have a big staff in Europe to tackle this job.) 

Washington’s plan is to force OEEC to take on real POWER. The idea: 
This body must become the core for an eventual union of western Europe. 
® 

The U. S. should get about 700,000 tons of high-grade steel scrap out 
of Germany this year. 

One deal has already been closed. Western Steel Corp. of New York 
bought 250,000 tons from the German National Railways (Reichsbahn). 
This is going to the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Dept. of Commerce agents in Germany think they have lined up 
another 440,000 tons. 

Commerce says this scrap costs $26 a ton at Bremerhaven. That comes 
to around $35 or $38 a ton laid down at an eastern U. S. port. Local scrap 
of the same grade is now selling in Philadelphia for about $45 a ton. 

9 

The Anglo-American Joint Export-Import Agency (JEIA) takes the 
dollars from U. S. scrap buyers. 

JEIA pays the German dealer 85% of the sale price in German Deutsche 
Marks. The other 15% is credited to him in a special dollar account. 

This dollar account is used as an incentive. Against it the German to 
whom it is credited can buy: (1) special tools, such as acetylene torches for 
preparing scrap; (2) food and clothing for himself and his workers. 

£ 

Overseas Tankship Corp., Caltex affiliate, has placed a $20-million 
order with British shipbuilders. 

It calls for three tankers of 16,500 tons and four of 12,000 tons. 

The British builders are Hawthorn Leslie & Co., Furness Shipbuilding 
Co., and William Doxford & Sons. 


























e 

British consumers—and cigarette manufacturers—are in for a smoke- 
shy year. 

From the current U. S. tobacco crop, they’‘ll get only 70-million Ib. of 
leaf (normal is 150-million Ib.). The British Treasury figures on saving $40- 
million. (Bigger sterling-area purchases won't offset this cut.) 

But Britain undoubtedly will have to pay in other ways: (1) Some British 
tobacco manufacturers will have to shut down; (2) the cigarette black market 
will get a big boost; (3) the cigarette shortage will hurt industrial morale. 

8 

The French textile industry is threatened by a lack of raw cotton, 
especially Egyptian long staple. 

Cairo has suddenly demanded dollars for its cotton. So the French 
government has had to cut off imports from Egypt. 











This has hit a large section of the French industry, especially producers 
of luxury fabrics. Some plants are already down to 50% of capacity. 
¥ 
France's trouble with cotton has brought a new criticism of the European 
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Recovery Program: French industrialists say that ECA is pushing capital 
investment too hard and neglecting the supply of raw materials. 


This contrasts sharply with complaints in the U. S. and Britain that 
capital goods are being underplayed. 
The French argue this way: There’s no use building new plants unless 


there’s assurance of enough raw materials to operate them: 
© 


Moscow's economic blockade of Tito is getting tighter. 


Trade between Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia is being cut off. Russian 
troops in Austria have been halting Czech freight trains en route to 
Yugoslavia. 

One result: Tito isn’t so happy now that he has nationalized industrial 
properties once owned by west-Europeans. He has been dickering with 
interests in several countries (including Switzerland) to come back. 

But Tito’s big problem is fuel. He is getting only a dribble of Romanian 
oil. And so far the West hasn’t come through with much. (The British have 
just sold Yugoslavia 19,000 tons as bait for a trade agreement.) 

So Tito has put military guards around oil storage tanks. He's afraid of 
sabotage by Russian agents. 











@ 
India should be producing its own dyestuffs before long. 


That's the upshot of a deal about to be closed between Tata and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

The plan is for India to fill 90% of its dye requirements by the end of 
10 years. At present the country spends $12-million a year to import dyes 
for its textile industry. 

The project dovetails with plans to double India’s steel output. The 
steel program will boost output of coal tar byproducts used in making dyes. 

6 
Czechoslovakia is out to expand its business in India. 


A nine-man technical mission from Prague has just completed a 
thorough tour of Indian industrial centers. 

The Czechs couldn’t promise to supply major capital goods for some 
time. But they did offer early delivery of machine tools, electrical goods, 
small generating units, textile machinery. 

They also promised to send Czech industrial know-how. 

eS 

The Czechs will probably do well in India. Here’s why: 

(1) The Indians don’t want to give too much business to U. S. and 
British firms. They fear that Anglo-American technical aid may some day 
threaten their independence. 

(2) The Czechs offered to take part payment for their services in Indian 
raw materials. 











a 
Australia’s Labor government will forget its bank nationalization law. 
g g 





The Labor regime realizes that a High-Court decision against the bank- 
ing measure is backed by a majority of electors. 

Australian banks are now thinking of putting up a fight against the 
Banking Act of 1945. Under this law the commercial banks have to get an 
O.K. from Australia’s central bank before making loans to industry. 

The court’s decision against nationalization may also give a boost to 
U. S. investments in Australia. Several American firms had been holding 
up plans to see which way the wind would blow. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 21, 1948, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 
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NEWSPRINT MILL, with plenty of pulpwood, and . 











FISHING VESSEL, with load of cod oil, earn U. S. dollars 


Newfoundland’s Resources an Asset to Canada 


Island area to become tenth province, bringing forest 
industries, mineral wealth, fisheries—and some headaches. 


ST. JOHN’S, Newfoundland—Canada 

got a rich dowry when the inhabitants 
of this barren island voted to join the 
Dominion as its tenth province. 
e Canada’s Gains—The union will take 
several months to consummate. But this 
week Canada was looking forward to 
the precious U.S. dollars that New- 
foundland’s robust pulp and newsprint 
industry earns. And there are large, un- 
tapped mineral resources — to be 
exploited—especially in the uninhabited 
hinterland of Labrador in the north. 

True, there will be big financial 
headaches, such as the extension of 
Canada’s network of social services to 
cover Newfoundland. The Canadians 
figure that, for a while at least, they will 
be operating the province at an annual 
loss of $15-million. But in the long run 
they stand to win. Here is why: 

(1) Forest Wealth. Newfoundland in- 
dustry will turn out 400,000 tons of 
newsprint and about 30,000 tons of 
dried sulphite woodpulp this year. The 
lion’s share of the newsprint will go to 
help fill an apparently limitless U. § de- 
mand. 

Two British companies—Bowater’s 
Newfoundland Pulp & Paper Mills, and 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co. 
—contro] the industry. Bowater’s holds 
11,230 sq. mi. of timber land with an 
estimated stand of 20-million cords of 
pulpwood. Bowater’s is installing new 
equipment this fall which will make 
it the largest single newsprint mill in 
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the world. Exports this year will total 
$23-million, at least three-quarters of 
which will go to the U.S. 

(2) Mineral Wealth. Newfoundland’s 
production of metal ores—particularly 
iron, lead, zinc, and copper—will be a 
welcome addition to Canada’s resources. 
The Wabana Mine on Bell Island 
turned out 1.4-million tons of iron ore 
last year. About 600,000 tons went to 
Britain, the rest to smelters at Sydney, 
Nova Scotia. Wabana—a unique sub- 
marine mine—is worked by Dominion 
Steel & Coal Co. 

Lead, zinc, and copper ores are pro- 
duced at Buchans Mines, operated by 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co. 
Total output last year was 340,000 tons. 

The richest mineral prize should 
come eventually from Labrador, a polit- 
ical dependency of Newfoundland adja- 
cent to Quebec. Preliminary estimates 
indicate a minimum of 1.5-million tons 
of iron ore per vertical foct in Labrador. 
At work in the area now is Labrador 
Mining & Exploration Co.—backed by 
M. A. Hanna interests of Cleveland and 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines 
Ltd. of Canada. The same two interests 
are backing another company—Hollinger 
North Shore Exploration Co.—which is 
operating just across the border in Que- 
bec. The two companies have so far 
proved a total of 140-million tons of 
iron ore. 

(3) Wealth from the Sea. Newfound- 
land’s fisheries last year exported $34- 


million worth of fish and fish products. 
(There may be a headache for Canada 
here: The low-cost Newfoundland fish- 
erman could put a crimp in the style 
of competitors in Canada’s other Mari- 
time Provinces.) 

Important byproducts from the cod- 
fish—cod oil and cod liver oil—brought 
Newfoundland more than $1.5-million 
last year. More than $1-million of this 
came from the U.S. 

(4) Strategic Location. Three U.S. 
Army bases and one U.S. Navy base 
bring in $10-million a year in U.S. 
currency. (But Newfoundland’s Gander 
Airport, the major stopping-off place for 
eight transatlantic airlines, is not a 
financial asset. Despite heavy traffic, 
Gander lost between $500,000 and 

750,000 last year. Reason: Britain had 
to keep rental rates low to make sure 
the airlines didn’t transfer their fran- 
chises to the southern route, by way 
of the Azores.) 

e Currency Status—Not all of the U.S. 
money paid to Newfoundland will be 
new dollar credits for Canada. New- 
foundland’s banks and currency are 
already tied in with Ottawa; this fun- 
nels part of the money into the Domin- 
ion. And some of the U. S. dollars New- 
foundland receives go to Canada and 
Britain to pay for imports from those 
countries. 

The U.S. is Newfoundland’s best 
customer. Exports to the States in the 
year ended March, 1947, totaled better 
than $24.6-million. This compared with 
$9.1-million to Canada; $11.6-million 
to Britain. Newfoundland’s imports for 
the same period were $25.8-million from 
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the all-new Hotel 
CONGRESSIONAL 


CH Washington, D.C. 


Here's capital comfort . « « right 
in the heart of government on Capitol 
Hill. Luxurious, air-conditioned 
suites with kitchen and dinette. 
Write for color folder and rates. 


300 New Jersey Ave.S. E.,Washington.D.C. 








MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


[THE KEYS 
NEWernOtf lr: 


Mr. Dollar Conscious} 
Do you realize handling 
materials accounts for 20- 
30% of the cost of man- 
ufactured products? 
Make use of our 33 years’ 
experience! Make Big Sav- 
ings, New Profits! Get 
this 84 page catalog of 
Materials Handling Equip- 
ment. Write Today! 














LEWIS- 


PRODUCTS INC 





152 Walnut Street, Watertown 72, Mass 











LA WN.E.- WELLS 
COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The board of directors has declared 
@ quarterly dividend of 40 cents per 
share on the common stock, payable 
September 15, 1948, to stockholders 
of record August 25, 1948. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER, Secretory-Treasurer 

















Atlas Corporation 
Dividend on Common Stock 


NoTIce 18 HEREBY GIVEN that a 
regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Atlas Corporation, pay- 
able September 20, 1948, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business August 27, 1948. 


Water A. Pererson, Treasurer 
August 10, 1948. 


























the U.S., $43-million from Canada, 
and $4.2-million from Britain. 

e Lower Tariffs—This trade pattern is 
likely to change, but it’s hard to say 
in which direction. One _ indication: 
Newfoundland’s sky-high tariff wall, 
which brought the island 80% of its 
revenue, comes down to the more mod- 
erate Canadian level. This is good news 
for Canadian manufacturers and chain 
stores: They will now have easier access 
to the island. The lower rates will be 
some help to U.S. exporters, too, but 
not enough to offset Canadian competi- 
tion, 

The reduced tariffs may mean cur- 
tains for some of the local business in- 
terests that line St. John’s Water Street. 
Over the years a closely knit group with 
headquarters here has built up control 
of the island’s retailing, exporting, and 
some branches of manufacturing. Cana- 
dian companies are certain to bring back 
competition. 
© Decision—For Newfoundlanders, the 
union with Canada settles a question 
that has been bothering them for more 
than 70 years: Should the island re- 
main a separate British dominion, be 
joined to Canada, or be made inde- 
pendent? 

The matter came to a head in 1933 
when the island was in particularly dire 
finaneial straits. Then, Britain was called 
in to run things after the local govern- 
ment found it couldn’t make payments 
on the $90-million national debt. 

A seven-man commission, headed by 
a British governor, took over the gov- 
ernment, suspended dominion status, 
and slapped on a tough program of 
economy, 

e Recovery—World War II finally put 
Newfoundland back on its feet again. 
The biggest boost was the Anglo-Amer- 
ican trade of military bases for destroy- 


ers. Bases set up in Newfoundlan 
brought thousands of jobs and million 
of U.S. dollars, 

Then, since World War II, deman. 
for the island’s fish and wood pul, 
has shot way up. 

Along with recovery came the dc 
mand for a return to self government 
This campaign got hot in 1946; it lec 
to two referendums in June and Jul: 
of this year. (The second was neede: 
when the first failed to return a clea: 
majority for any one proposition.) Unio: 
with Canada came out on top. 
¢ Politics—Chief battlers in the cam 
paign were the Confederationists, favo1 
ing union with Canada, and the Eco 
nomic Unionists, boosting indepen 
dence. 

The Economic Unionists plugged fo: 
an economic deal with the b. S., along 
with political independence, They pro 
posed that Newfoundland and the U.S 
oin together economically for mutual 
enefit. The U.S. was to cut or throw 
out tariffs on fish to open the U.S. 
market to Newfoundland’s fishermen 
For their part, the Newfoundlanders 
would invite U.S. capital to build in 
the territory on a tax-free basis. 

The hitch came when the Economic 
Unionists couldn’t get Washington to 
give their scheme a boost. All kinds of 
methods were used to try to prove that 
the U.S. would consent to such a 
union. But the Newfoundland voters 
were for the most part unconvinced. 
They finally swung over to the Confed 
erationists when the latter pointed out 
an easy-to-understand benefit of union 
with Canada—the baby bonus. Canada’s 
social security laws call for payment 
of from $5 to $8 monthly for every child 
under 16, To Newfoundland fishermen 
and farmers, living on the brink of 
poverty, the thought was irresistible. 


ltalian Traders Turn East 


Western Europe can’t supply Italy with required food and 
raw materials. So trade mission is trying to exchange finished 
goods for Russian grain, timber, oil. U. S. will referee any deal. 


ROME-—Last week an Italian trade 

mission arrived in Moscow to try to 
drum up some business. With it went 
the blessing of many U. S. and Euro- 
pean economists—for this group has 
long been saying that recovery in Europe 
depends on more East-West trade. 
e Ticklish Business—On paper the odds 
are against the Italians. The British and 
Swedes have made similar pilgrimages 
since the war (BW—May22’48,p118). 
Each came to trade terms of a sort. Yet 
each soon bogged down in endless hag- 
gling over details and prices. 

And even if Russia decides to pla 
ball with the Italians, the U. S. will 


have to do some refereeing. True, re- 
sumption of East-West trade is sup- 
posed to be a big corollary to the Mar- 
shall Plan. But Washington will watch 
closely what Italy wants to export—it 
wouldn’t do to have Italian goods, made 
with raw materials supplied by ECA, 
go to bolster Russia’s war potential. 
The Italian mission to Moscow wants 
to set up a $100-million-a-year exchange 
of goods between the two countries. 
Italian textiles, industrial uipment, 
and citrus fruits will be offered for Rus- 
sian grains, oil, and timber. If agree 
ment is reached in these fields, the mis- 
sion will take one more step~a dicker 
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ROBBINS Safety Awards 


® Cannot prevent accidents — but they 
can reduce them by making workers con- 
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Safety Awards will make your employees 
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for Italian ships, locomotives, trucks, 
and agricultura <e equipment. 
e U. S. Attitude—A clew to Washing- 
ton’s stand on deals like this came re- 
cently from James Zellerbach, ECA 
chiet in Italy. Zellerbach said: “Such 
transactions will have to be studied case 
by case. I would say that if I were asked 
to O.K. an export of light trucks, I 
would do so. In the case of heavy 
trucks, | would recommend against it.” 
The Italians certainly hope the U. S. 
means what it says. They argue that 
only by weaving a strong trade pattern 
with eastern Europe can Italy ever hope 
to be anything but a problem to the 
Western Powers (i.e., American taxpay- 
ers). Small deals have already been 
made with Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia. But large-scale trade de- 
pends on Moscow. 
e Examples—To show how the growth 
of Italian trade with the East would 
take a big load off the American tax- 
payer, Italians point to two examples: 


POLISH COAL. Poland can supply Italy 
the better part of its coal needs 
whereas prewar suppliers—Britain and 
Germany—can’t. Italy figures that for 
the first year of the Marshall Plan it 
will need 13-millien tons. Most will 
have to be bought in the West—with 
dollars—unless a deal with Poland can 
be worked out. (Last year Italian in- 
dustry could only get some 9-million 


eueveyy: «= 
beubtasrares 





tons of coal, of which the U. § 
kicked in 80%.) 

RUMANIAN OIL. Rumania was alway 
Italy’s best source of oil. But sinc 
the war the U.S.S.R. hasn't permitte 
this satellite to do much trading wit 
the West. So Italy has been import 
ing oil—50% from the Middle Kast 
50%, from the U. $.—mostly with do 
lars. 


The Italians argue that eastern Ku 
rope is a tailor-made market for Italy 
basic exports—manufactured goods. Rea 
son: Italian prices are low, can be me 
in food and raw materials. 

‘True, western Europe is also a bi 

market for Italian consumer goods. And 
the Italians have been exploiting it t 
the limit. Italy’s exports to this area 
have increased 79% over prewar. 
e Trouble in the West—But what can 
western Europe offer Italy in return? 
Not enough food and raw materials to 
keep the Italian population and Italian 
industry satisfied. Italy’s imports from 
western Europe have gone up only 32% 
since prewar. 

The result is that Italy—despite ram- 
pant inflation and a low standard of 
living—is actually a creditor nation to 
western Europe. At the end of March, 
this area was in hock to Italy for $150- 
million. 

Last April the Italian government was 
forced to call a halt to further exports 


yarprrart 
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Houses for 50,000 Puerto Ricans 


There’s a low cost housing boom in Puerto 
Rico—and private builders are doing the job. 
This $30-million project, insured by the 
Federal Housing Authority, is going up at 
Puerto Nuevo, just outside San Juan. To 
be completed by next January, the project 
will provide 7,000 single unit, five-room 


homes, selling for $4,000 each. The project 
is big enough to accommodate an estimated 
50,000 Puerto Ricans. Long Construction 
Co., Charleston, S. C., is the builder. Long 
has similar projects mapped for three other 
Puerto Rican cities, and two smaller projects 
under way near San Juan. 
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on the cuff. Italy is now exporting 
Jargely on a barter basis. But Italian pro- 
duetion figures dropped as a result. At 
the end of 1947, production was 83% 
of the prewar average. By Apmil, 1948, 
the figure had dropped to 75%. 

e Road to Moscow—The only road left 
open for Italy leads directly to Moscow. 
There the Kremlin holds the keys to 
eastern Europe's larder. 

Before the war, nearly a third of 
Italy’s European imports came from 
eastern Europe (not including Ger- 
many). About a fourth of Italy's ex- 
ports to Europe went there. Today 
Italy's volume of trade with eastern Eu- 
rope is only a trickle. 

The loss of Germany as trade part- 
ner is also a major blow. Prewar Ger- 
many took about 37% of Italy’s exports 
to Europe, supplied almost 40% of 
Italy’s imports from Europe. ‘Today 
Italian exports to Germany are 1.7%— 
imports from Germany 4.3%—of 1938 
values. 

Western Europe hasn’t been able to 
fill this vacuum. Up to now U. S. dollar 
aid programs have kept Italy afloat. But 
the dollars will go for naught, the Ital- 
ians warn, if Italy’s trade with the East 
doesn’t pan out. 


Japan Asks Australian 
Help in Wool Industry 


MELBOURNE -Australia will prob- 

ably turn down an invitation to go into 
partnership with Japan to produce and 
export woolens. 
e Capital Wanted—The invitation came 
from Kanematsu & Co., a large Japa- 
nese organization which formerly had 
branch offices in Australia. It asked 
Australian interests to invest capital in 
Japanese woolen mills, help direct pro- 
duction and exports, share in the profits 
on an equal partnership basis. 

Kanematsu & Co. is believed to be 
serving as a front for the Japanese gov- 
ernment, By this plan Tokyo appar- 
ently hoped to speed up deliveries of 
raw wool. Japanese imports haven't 
reached 3% of Japan’s prewar intake. 
@ Unlikely Prospect—However, the pro- 
posed deal is not likely to shape up for 
several reasons: 

(1) Australia has no surplus equip- 
ment to invest in Japan’s half-wrecked 
woolen industry. Nor are there dollars 
available to buy American spindles and 
looms to install in Japan. 

(2) The proposal that Australia act 
as Japan’s middleman in the disposal of 
export surpluses is unrealistic, because 
Australia has no trading facilities out- 
side its own markets. 

(3) There will be strong British op- 
position to any deal tending to restore 
Japanese competition—even supervised 
competition. 
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These fast, accurate 


DIMENSION-INDICATING INSTRUMENTS 
















FOR INSIDE 
DIMENSIONS 


FOR OUTSIDE DIMENSIONS 


Picture a certain gaging operation normally per- 
formed with a $15 fixed, snap gage. The gage 
begins to wear out. It can now be replaced with 
another $15 gage or with a Federal Dial Indicator 
Gage adapted to the same gaging operation — 
on which the price may be anywhere from $40 
to $100. 

Now let's look at the picture as a whole. The 
old gage consistently caught and recorded 7% 
of rejects; the new gage will do the same. But... 
replaced by a Dial Indicator Gage — and with 
simple Quality Control practices installed (at no 
additional cost) — the rejects go down to one half 
of one percent. 

Question . . . What was the cost of the Dial 
Indicator Gage? 

We can give you specific case histories of this 
type — and invite the opportunity to do so. Also 
to give you the latest developments in Quality 
Control practices. 

Five types of Dial Indicator Gages are pictured 
here. We make many others — both regular and 
custom-built gages — to meet the needs of users 
in hundreds of industries. For full details, write 
for illustrated Bulletin #69. 


_—__ For highly specialized needs, we also make Air 

_ Gages and Automatic Electronic Sorting Gages. 
Our collective experience is available to you — 
through the Federal Field Representative in your 
territory or direct from our design department 
and factory. You may save both time and money 
by calling upon this experience. 


FOR THICKNESS 





FOR DEPTH 


FOR HEIGHT 


tas * 
YOUR PROFIT DECISION 1s V/j4é4/é PRECISION 
* The use of Dial Indicator Gages—visible precision — 
lowers ins ion costs, raises production. Federal 
ration is America's largest maker of 
both gular and st built gages — mechani 
air, electronic — for the measurement of single an 





FEDERAL || 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
1144 Eddy St., Providence], B.I. 











Represented in Canada by RUDEL MACHINERY COMPANY, LTD. 




































































Tray-Lock Machine 


NEW CARTON SET-UP MACHINE 
furns out stronger cartons faster 


Flat carton blanks are converted 
into ready-to-fill trays and cartons 
automatically with this new packaging 
unit. The machine requires practically 
no supervision and its output is ad- 
justable to the speed of your filling 
operation (up to 90 units per minute). 

The Tray-Lock Machine produces 
cartons with locking ends, a design 
that eliminates the extra cost of 
pre-gluing blanks and helps speed 
operation. Carton sizes range from 
1” to 2%” in side-wall height, up to 4” 
in end-wall height, 2” to 6” in width 
and 4” to 13” in length. Change-over 
from one carton size to another is a 
simple 10-minute job. 


General Mills 


A DEVELOPMENT OF FRANK D. PALMER, INC. 











THE COMPANION 

FINISHED- EDGE 

CARTON SET-UP 
MACHINE 





turns out double-wall trays or. 


cartons, telescope-type boxes 
automatically. Further infor- 
mation on this or other units 
in the General Mills line of 
packaging machinery (ice 
cream carton set-up and 
closing machines, Vacufliow 
powder fillers) is yours for the 
asking. Address Dept. B88, 
General Mills, Inc., 1620 
Central Ave., Minneapolis 13, 
Minnesota. 















Made by one of the world’s largest users of packaging machinery 
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ECA’S LEDGER 


Reports from Washington 





Marshall Plan countries will report to 
Washington sometime this month on 
what they want to do with their coun- 
terpart funds. These funds are the local 
currencies—francs, pounds, etc. set 
aside from the sale of ECA goods. | 
money will be used to supplement dol- 
lar aid with various internal, self-l 
programs. 

ECA rules definitely say how a p 
tion of these funds must be used. A: 
least 5% must be spent to supply th 
U.S. with strategic materials for stock 
piling and other purposes. (Evan Just 
chief of ECA’s Strategic Materials D) 
vision, is in Europe now setting up the 
machinery for this operation.) The lay 
also allows ECA to draw on these fund 
for its administrative expenses. 

But the lion’s share will go for reco\ 
ery schemes abroad, tailored to each 
country’s needs. ECA will screen thesc 
programs, expects to hand down its de 
cisions this quarter. 

The table below lists the probable use 
that the Marshall Plan countries will 
put their counterpart funds to: 

Probable Use 


Country i Local 
urrencies 


SR eae Debt retirement 
French zone Ger- 
CAN sos ss Industrial reconstruction 

Brance .6. 0.0: Balance budget, indus 
trial reconstruction 

 : cckvtnweiee Industrial reconstruction, 
debt retirement 

Austria .nccsees — goods expansion 

Denmark :..... Industrial reconstruction 


Industrial reconstruction, 
balance budget 


Netherlands .... 


NOIWEY =p 00a sei Industrial reconstruction 
Bete os ss. Capital goods expansion 
aes ee Balance budget 
Pee is avs Industrial reconstruction 
ne 6 Industrial reconstruction 
GRE ie to5aw is Balance budget 


Other developments: 
e Authorizations—For the week ended 
Aug. 14, procurement authorizations 
totaled $104,941,449. Food—with $43- 
million—topped the commodity list 
again. Other big items: $8.8-million for 
fats and oils; $8.1-million for ferro-alloys 
and nonferrous metals; just under $4- 
million for tobacco; $3.4-million for 
steel; and around $2-million each for 
animal feed and chemicals. The U.S. 
was the big supplier. 

Bizonia got the largest cut—$27-mil- 
lion, mostly for foods, fats and oils. 
Suppliers included such far-flung coun- 
tries as Mozambique (Portuguese East 
Africa), the Philippines, Mexico, and 
Iceland, as well as the U.S. The Neth- 
erlands got $10-million for steel and 
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nonferrous metals to be bought in the 
U.S., Canada, and Peru. Itaiy got $9- 


million for U.S. wheat; Greece, $8-mil- 
lion for wheat, chemicals, and fertilizer, 
to be supplied mostly from the U.S. 


Smaller amounts went to 


Denmark, Austria, 


and China. 


Belgium, 


Norway, 
I'rieste, 


e Regulations—Agents and freight for- 
roup shipments of 


warderts, ee 


ECA-approved 
sidy 


tination, 


2.2¢ a lb. for food packages, 


elie 


ief 


packages for 


ere and China, can get a freight sub- 
rom ECA. Depending on the des- 
subsidies range from 1.35¢ to 


2¢ to 4.4¢ 


a lb. for nonfood packages. Application 
for subsidies must be made to the ECA 
administrator within 30 days of ship- 


rent. 


Reports from Abroad 


The Organization for European Eco- 


nomic 


Cooperation 


has started the 


feathers flying in Paris over the divvy-up 


of U.S. aid. 


The Greek, 


Turkish, and 


Bizonal delegates are the malcontents. 


None of the three 


5 


got as big a share of 


this year’s allocations as asked for. De- 
spite the fact that OFEC is conduct- 
ing its meetings in secret, the tension 
between the member nations leaked out. 
There’s also a rift right in the U.S. 


family. W. 


Averell 


Harriman’s Paris 


staff and Gen. C lay’s advisers don’t see 
eve to eye over western Germany’ s share 


of ECA funds. 


me oes SRR 


é 
« 
4 
> 
t 
* 
§ 








Canada’s Next Premier 


Louis S. St. Laurent, recently elected head 
of Canada’s Liberal Party, is expected to be- 


come the next Prime Minister. 


The current 


premier, W. L. Mackenzie King, will retire 
in a month or so after 21 years in office. 

St. Laurent, a French-Canadian, was for- 
merly a corporation lawyer, and wartime 


Minister of Justice. 
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THE TREND 





Inventory Signals 


Are the pipelines of industry filling up? That question 
has been asked repeatedly ever since the end of the war. 
And now, three years after V-J Day, it is possible to say 
that they are. It is not the case, of course, for every in- 
dustry nor for every product of an industry. But it is 
true in general about an increasing number of businesses 
and products. 

One proof is offered by a study of statistics on inven- 
tories. Two weeks ago we ran a series of charts which told 
the story (BW—Aug.7'48,p22). Those charts revealed 
that (1) manufacturers this year haven’t been increasing 
their inventories of raw materials and purchased parts; (2) 
goods-in-process inventories are not moving up notice- 
ably any more; but (3) inventories of finished goods are 
climbing. 

That sort of thing doesn’t happen when all manufac- 
turers have big backlogs of orders to fill. Then the stuff 
is shipped out as fast as it can be made. 

But it is obvious now that more and more companies 
are no longer putting customer requests on back order, 
but are able to ship from stock. In fact, factory stocks 
are up day by day. Dept. of Commerce figures indicate 
that the stocks of finished goods are now double their 
prewar level. It is true that, because of price rises, the 
physical size of the inventory is not double. But indus- 
trial prices haven’t risen enough to account for all of 
that bulge. 

The figures also show that the rise in inventory has 
been much swifter in the nondurable goods fields than 
in durable lines. Apparently, the soft-goods people are 
not too upset about the situation, They figure that fall 
buying will lick the inventory problem and put the 
mills back on a comfortable basis again. 

That may or may not happen. It may be that every- 
thing will pan out all right this year. But if buying lags, 
there will be storm signals flying. 

If, for example, retailers withhold orders, the manufac- 
turers and wholesalers supplying them will get a: jolt. 
Producers of soft goods are not going to get orders while 
their outlets are burdened with stocks that are either slow- 
moving or not selling at all. That is the usual adjustment 
made to bring inventories and sales into balance. 

The greatest danger in inventories probably is specula- 
tive buying. This is typical at a time when price inflation 
is rampant. Inventory speculation is a common character- 
istic of business booms while inventory liquidation is the 
trademark of business recessions. 

Businessmen who experienced the postwar bump of 
the early 1920's remember only too well what an impor- 
tant part inventories played in that business recession. 
Heavy losses were taken on all kinils of inventories. And 
any inventory crisis always spreads through the economy. 
‘Vhen the man with a long inventory stops buying, his 
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supplier stops buying, too. And se on down the line. 
And, as buying stops, worker layoffs begin. 

Careful study and supervision of inventories by all 
businessmen, we think, can prevent or minimize such a 
disaster. A prominent merchandiser told us that he be- 
lieves the information businessmen have today compared 
with 1920 is the best insurance there is against a severe 
business depression. We are inclined to agree with him. 
There is little reason, certainly, for ignoring inventory sig 
nals at this stage of the game. 


Who Owns Offshore Oil 


New discoveries of oil during the past fortnight in the 
Gulf of Mexico reemphasize the importance of a final 
decision on the ownership and control of offshore oil. Is 
title to the tidelands held by the states or by the federal 
govermment? 

That question led to a long and drawn-out fight. It 
began in 1937. The extensive Wilmington-Long Beach 
(Calif.) offshore field was discovered then. Shortly after- 
ward, the federal government tried to have the deposits 
off the coast of California set aside as a naval oil reserve. 
This eventually led to the filing of a test suit in 1945 to 
establish whatever rights the U. S. government had in 
offshore petroleum deposits. 

The federal claim to ownership of those good and po- 
tentially good oil resources drew opposition. The oil com- 
panies that were operating in the tidewater areas or were 
preparing to do so naturally were active opponents. So 
were the various states involved, for they were the own- 
ers if the federal government was not. 

Last year, the U. S. Supreme Court ruled that the fed- 
eral government had paramount rights over the natural 
resources of the seabed of the continental shelf. But al- 
most immediately there was an effort made to get Con- 
gress to pass a law upsetting the decision. Congress quit 
before it completed action on the proposal. 

Offhand, it doesn’t seem to make much difference who 
wins the contest. We are not impressed by the argument 
of states’ rights used by the states and the oil companies. 
We were not impressed by the claim made by Washing- 
ton officials that national defense would be strengthened 
if title were vested in Uncle Sam. 

We have only one reason why we think the property 
should be put in the hands of the states: If the federal 
government has the title, it might decide to fence off 
the entire offshore area or big parts of it as a naval oil 
reserve and permit no development of those fields. That 
would be as shortsighted a national defense move as we 
can imagine at the moment. The biggest boon to national 
defense—as far as petroleum supply is concerned—is to 
have the offshore area fully explored, developed, and 
producing oil. It would also serve the public interest to 
see that development proceed apace before a war catches 


up with us again. 
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